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Week Ending Friday, September 28, 1984 


Economic Recovery in Agriculture and 
the Steel Industry 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
September 22, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

When we took office in 1981, our goal 
was to help all of you build a new era of 
lasting economic growth without inflation. 
And we're getting closer. For the first time 
since the 1960’s, America is enjoying 
strength in economic growth, business in- 
vestment, productivity, and the creation of 
new jobs—6 million in the last 20 months— 
while at the same time, we’re keeping infla- 
tion down. 

Yesterday, we learned that inflation for 
the last 12 months remains at 4.2 percent, 
only a third of 1980’s 12.4 percent. We’re 
enjoying an historic economic renewal. We 
can be proud of our accomplishments, but 
we can’t and won't be satisfied until this 
expansion reaches every sector of our econ- 
omy. 

Two sectors in which millions seek their 
livelihood, steel and agriculture, have not 
shared fully in the recovery. This week we 
took additional action to help people in 
both steel and agriculture help themselves, 
so they can work their way out of difficulty 
and become full partners in our economic 
expansion, helping all of us build a stronger 
future. 

The American steel industry, as you 
know, has been struggling through hard 
times in recent years. The steel companies 
and their workers have been trying hard to 
save their industry by cutting costs and 
modernizing their aging plants and equip- 
ment. And we’ve been trying to help. Our 
tax reduction, passed in 1981, encourages 
just such business investments to modernize 
smokestack America. 

The industry is beginning to recover, but 
it’s still climbing uphill on the international 
playing field. In some cases, new technolo- 
gy has simply reduced the need for steel 


products. But the industry has also been 
hurt by foreign subsidies and an overpro- 
duction of steel worldwide, with foreign im- 
ports biting into the U.S. steel industry’s 
share of our domestic market, making the 
United States a kind of steel dump for the 
rest of the world. ‘ 

Well, that simply isn’t acceptable, so 
we've designed a comprehensive plan to 
cover the entire steel industry and enable 
us to take swift, effective action to keep the 
U.S. from being foreign countries’ dumping 
ground. 

I’ve instructed Ambassador Bill Brock, 
our International Trade Representative, to 
meet with representatives of those nations 
dumping steel and to seek their agreement 
to stop such practices. And I’ve made it 
clear that, as necessary, we'll initiate strong 
counteractions to defend American firms 
and workers from predatory practices of 
other nations. 

Taken together, these actions can be ex- 
pected to bring down the percentage of 
steel imports from its current 26 percent to 
about 18% percent, excluding semifinished 
products. And they'll enable our steel pro- 
ducers to continue their modernization and 
compete on a level playing field again. 

One thing I’m not doing, for it would 
damage our economy more than it would 
help, is imposing import quotas. That kind 
of protectionism is my opponent’s policy 
and, just like his tax increase, it’s the wrong 
policy. The lessons of history are clear. The 
costs of protectionism for one group would 
automatically be passed on to another. Infla- 
tion would be reignited, jobs would be de- 
stroyed, not saved, and foreign countries 
would retaliate against our exporters, like 
our farmers. And America doesn’t need that 
kind of help. 

I’m confident our plan will help steel pro- 
ducers rebuild and become stronger, more 
competitive, and profitable again. And 
that’s how we’re trying to help our farmers, 
as well. We’ve ended the last administra- 
tion’s grain embargo, restored grain sales to 
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the Soviet Union, and we’ve been able to 
bring down interest rates and sharply 
reduce inflation. 

Unfortunately, our success against infla- 
tion, while helpful to farmers in most re- 
spects, has caused them some special prob- 
lems. Many farmers took out loans in the 
late 1970’s when inflation was soaring, and 
they assumed the value of the land they 
were pledging as collateral would keep 
rising with inflation. Well, now that infla- 
tion has plunged, those loans have become 
very difficult for some of those farmers to 
carry, so in the last 3 years the Farmers 
Home Administration has more than dou- 
bled its regular operating loans for farmers. 

This week we announced another major 
initiative to assist farmers trying to cope 
with debt burdens. Farmers Home will 
permit a deferral for 5 years of up to 25 
percent of principal and interest payments 
owed by farmers who need breathing room. 
The deferrals will be made on a case-by- 
case basis. For those not participating in 
FmHA, we’re making available $630 million 
in guarantees of loans by private banks as 
part of rescheduling plans for troubled 
farmers. 

The road back isn’t easy. But by resisting 
quick fixes and helping those in steel and 
farming help themselves, we'll make sure 
all of us can, and will, go forward together. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


National Peace Through Strength Week 





Statement by the President. 
September 22, 1984 





Sunday, September 23, 1984, marks the 
beginning of National Peace Through 
Strength Week. All Americans place great 
value on peace; it is part of our national 
character. Activities during Peace Through 
Strength Week will support a common- 


sense, reasonable approach to security, 
peace, and deterring war. Rallies in all 50 
States on September 29th, organized by a 
bipartisan coalition of Americans, will be 
held under the auspices of the Coalition of 
Peace Through Strength and the American 
Security Council. These citizens will be ex- 
pressing support for a strategy of peace 
based on a strong defense. 

If history teaches us anything, it is that a 
strong defense is the prerequisite to a last- 
ing peace, the only credible deterrent 
against aggression. And a strong defense 
will enable us to reach sound arms control 
agreements. Arms control, negotiated from 
strength, can significantly reduce the levels 
of weapons threatening mankind and en- 
hance confidence between potential adver- 
saries. 

We Americans maintain our military 
strength with the fervent hope that it will 
never be used, and with the conviction that 
this is, indeed, the best way to preserve the 
peace. We maintain our defensive strength 
in concert with our allies and friends, whose 
freedom and independence is vital to our 
own security. Our national strength, of 
course, is not based only on the force of 
arms. The ideals of human liberty are them- 
selves powerful weapons in the world com- 
petition between democracy and totalitari- 
anism. Thus, it is fitting that Americans 
from all walks of life and many citizens of 
our fellow democracies are working to 
strengthen democratic institutions through- 
out the world. It is becoming clearer every 
day, especially to emerging countries in the 
Third World, that democracy is not only the 
best path to freedom but, also, the most 
effective way of achieving economic 
progress. Democracy is the way to a more 
peaceful world. The ultimate goal of Peace 
Through Strength Week is a world where 
the people of each nation are free to deter- 
mine their own destiny and where no state 
threatens its neighbors. 

Therefore, I commend the efforts of my 
fellow Americans who have organized this 
special week. Its purpose is consistent with 
America’s continuing commitment to world 
peace, justice, and freedom. 
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United Nations 





Remarks at a Reception for the Heads of 
Delegations to the 39th Session of the 
General Assembly. September 23, 1984 





Thank you all for being here. On behalf 
of my fellow citizens, it’s a pleasure once 
again to welcome all of you to the United 
States. 

As we gather for this, the 39th session of 
the United Nations General Assembly, we 
look forward to the upcoming 40th anniver- 
sary. It’ll be commemorated by a series of 
events across the United States. 

Much has been achieved in these last 39 
years. Working together, through this insti- 
tution, the governments of the world have 
made great efforts toward peace and im- 
proving the well-being of their peoples. But 
we also remain mindful of the failures 
we've witnessed of the world community to 
live up to the commitments in the charter. 
Some of the trends have been particularly 
discouraging in recent years. 

The basic principles of the U.N., nonethe- 
less, remain as worthy and as vital now as 
they were 39 years ago. Working together, 
the family of nations can, and must, im- 
prove its efforts to combat international 
lawlessness and to promote freedom, 
humane values, and social and economic 
progress. 

For our part, we in the United States still 
hold firm to the belief that within the struc- 
ture of this institution we can improve the 
chances for peace on this planet. And 
whether we succeed in doing so is not de- 
pendent on luck or on any inevitable pat- 
tern of history. We have it within our 
power to make history; let’s not be afraid to 
do so. 

We should never fear to attempt to do 
that which the pessimists call impossible. 
Let us be optimistic about the potential for 
peace, and let us never, never be afraid to 
speak with one another. 

In this era of electronic communications 
and high-tech wizardry, time and distance 
can no longer impede constructive dialog. 
Only people can do that. So, let us on the 
eve of a new U.N. General Assembly pledge 
again to one another, in the names of our 
peoples and for the good of all humankind, 
that we will continue to seek-the kind of 
open and frank discussion which will help 
us to create a safer world. 


This does not minimize the serious chal- 
lenges and tangible differences that exist 
within our world body politic. Those differ- 
ences are real and will require hard work 
and a large dose of good will to overcome. 
Yet there is reason for optimism. My coun- 
try will not shirk the hard work or ration its 
good will in our effort to deal with differ- 
ences peacefully. And we call upon other 
nations to make the same commitment. 

For example, the United States wants 
nothing less than a realistic, constructive, 
long-term relationship with the Soviet 
Union, a relationship which would permit 
each of us to reduce, not increase, the 
number of our weapons, especially those 
nuclear weapons which threaten all human- 
ity. 

The ultimate goals of the United States 
are not so different now as 150 years ago 
when Andrew Jackson was President. Jack- 
son said, “Peace and friendly intercourse 
with all nations are as much the desire of 
our government as they are the interest of 
the people.” In a time of nuclear bombs 
and overwhelmingly expensive weapons, 
President Jackson’s words ring even more 
true today. 

The United States, as I will detail in my 
remarks tomorrow, is moving with renewed 
confidence and vigor in the arena of inter- 
national affairs. We endeavor to further the 
prospects for peace, prosperity, and democ- 
racy—goals reflecting the desire and inter- 
est of our people. 

I'll be stressing our commitment to these 
goals throughout this week, starting already 
in meetings with heads of state and govern- 
ment today, and in my speaking tomorrow 
to the General Assembly, and on Tuesday 
to the World Bank and International Mone- 
tary Fund, and with a number of other 
world leaders back in Washington. 

This intense diplomatic activity comple- 
ments your own diplomatic efforts. The 
United States will continue, through our 
much admired Ambassador, Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick, and others, to be firm in advancing 
our interest and forceful in the advocacy of 
our democratic way of life. We will at the 
same time remain fair in approaching the 
interests of others. We expect nothing less 
of you. You should expect nothing less of us. 

The United States will continue to work 
in the United Nations to promote peace and 
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international security, reconciliation among 
nations, economic prosperity, human rights, 
and the rule of law. Our own commitment 
to the goals of the charter remain steadfast. 

One of the advantages of having the 
United Nations in our country is an advan- 
tage for us in that it gives you a chance to 
better understand the American people. 
And when you return to your countries, | 
hope you'll convey to them our best wishes. 
I wish you all success in your upcoming 
session, appreciate, again, your joining us 
here tonight, and just thank you, and God 
bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:09 p.m. at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. The reception 
was hosted by the United States for heads 
of state, foreign ministers, and heads of del- 
egations to the United Nations session. The 
White House announced that following his 
remarks, the President spoke briefly with 
Wu Xuegian, Foreign Minister of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, and also conversed 
with Andrey A. Gromyko, Foreign Minister 
of the Soviet Union. At the conclusion of 
the reception, the President returned to his 
suite at the hotel, where he and Mrs. 
Reagan stayed during their visit to New 
York. 

Earlier in the day, the President hosted a 
working luncheon at the hotel for U.N. Sec- 
retary-General Perez de Cuellar. In the 
afternoon, he held a series of separate meet- 
ings at the hotel with President Rail Alfon- 
sin of Argentina, President Mobutu Sese 
Seko of Zaire, Prime Minister Kare Willoch 
of Norway, and Jaime Cardinal Sin of the 
Philippines, who was in New York on travel 
unrelated to the United Nations General 
Assembly. 


United Nations 





Address Before the 39th Session of the 
General Assembly. September 24, 1984 





Mr. President, Mr. Secretary-General, distin- 
guished heads of state, Ministers, Represent- 
atives, and guests: 

First of all, I wish to congratulate Presi- 
dent Lusaka on his election as President of 


the General Assembly. I wish you every 
success, Mr. President, in carrying out the 
responsibilities of this high international 
office. 

It’s an honor to be here, and I thank you 
for your gracious invitation. I would speak 
in support of the two great goals that led to 
the formation of this organization—the 
cause of peace and the cause of human dig- 
nity. 

The responsibility of this Assembly—the 
peaceful resolution of disputes between 
peoples and nations—can be discharged 
successfully only if we recognize the great 
common ground upon which we all stand: 
our fellowship as members of the human 
race, our oneness as inhabitants of this 
planet, our place as representatives of bil- 
lions of our countrymen whose fondest 
hope remains the end to war and to the 
repression of the human spirit. These are 
the important central realities that bind us, 
that permit us to dream of a future without 
the antagonisms of the past. And just as 
shadows can be seen only where there is 
light, so, too, can we overcome what is 
wrong only if we remember how much is 
right. And we will resolve what divides us 
only if we remember how much more 
unites us. 

This chamber has heard enough about 
the problems and dangers ahead. Today, let 
us dare to speak of a future that is bright 
and hopeful and can be ours only if we seek 
it. I believe that future is far nearer than 
most of us would dare to hope. 

At the start of this decade, one scholar at 
the Hudson Institute noted that mankind 
also had undergone enormous changes for 
the better in the past two centuries— 
changes which aren’t always readily noticed 
or written about. 

“Up until 200 years ago, there were rela- 
tively few people in the world,” he wrote. 
“All human societies were poor. Disease 
and early death dominated most people’s 
lives. People were ignorant, and largely at 
the mercy of the forces of nature.” 

“Now,” he said, “we are somewhere near 
the middle of a process of economic devel- 
opment ... At the end of that process, 
almost no one will live in a country as poor 
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as the richest country of the past. There 
will be many more people . . . living long, 
healthy lives, with immense knowledge and 
more to learn than anybody has time for.” 
They will be “able to cope with the forces 
of nature and almost indifferent to dis- 
tance.” 

Well, we do live today, as the scholar sug- 
gested, in the middle of one of the most 
important and dramatic periods in human 
history—one in which all of us can serve as 
catalysts for an era of world peace and un- 
imagined human freedom and dignity. 

And today I would like to report to you, 
as distinguished and influential members of 
the world community, on what the United 
States has been attempting to do to help 
move the world closer to this era. On many 
fronts enormous progress has been made, 
and I think our efforts are complemented 
by the trend of history. 

If we look closely enough, I believe we 
can see all the world moving toward a 
deeper appreciation of the value of human 
freedom in both its political and economic 
manifestations. This is partially motivated 
by a worldwide desire for economic growth 
and higher standards of living. And there’s 
an increasing realization that economic 
freedom is a prelude to economic progress 
and growth and is intricately and insepara- 
bly linked to political freedom. 

Everywhere, people and governments are 
beginning to recognize that the secret of a 
progressive new world is to take advantage 
of the creativity of the human spirit, to en- 
courage innovation and individual enter- 
prise, to reward hard work, and to reduce 
barriers to the free flow of trade and infor- 
mation. 

Our opposition to economic restrictions 
and trade barriers is consistent with our 
view of economic freedom and human 
progress. We believe such barriers pose a 
particularly dangerous threat to the devel- 
oping nations and their chance to share in 
world prosperity through expanded export 
markets. Tomorrow at the International 
Monetary Fund, I will address this question 
more fully, including America’s desire for 
more open trading markets throughout the 
world. 


This desire to cut down trade barriers 
and our open advocacy of freedom as the 
engine of human progress are two of the 
most important ways the United States and 
the American people hope to assist in bring- 
ing about a world where prosperity is com- 
monplace, conflict an aberration, and 
human dignity and freedom a way of life. 

Let me place these steps more in context 
by briefly outlining the major goals of 
American foreign policy and then exploring 
with you the practical ways we’re attempt- 
ing to further freedom and prevent war: By 
that I mean, first, how we have moved to 
strengthen ties with old allies and new 
friends; second, what we’re doing to help 
avoid the regional conflicts that could con- 
tain the seeds of world conflagration; and 
third, the status of our efforts with the 
Soviet Union to reduce the level of arms. 

Let me begin with a word about the ob- 
jectives of American foreign policy, which 
have been consistent since the postwar era, 
and which fueled the formation of the 
United Nations and were incorporated into 
the U.N. Charter itself. 

The U.N. Charter states two overriding 
goals: “to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our life- 
time has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind,” and “to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations large and 
small.” 

The founders of the United Nations un- 
derstood full well the relationship between 
these two goals. And I want you to know 
that the Government of the United States 
will continue to view this concern for 
human rights as the moral center of our 
foreign policy. We can never look at any- 
one’s freedom as a bargaining chip in world 
politics. Our hope is for a time when all the 
people of the world can enjoy the blessings 
of personal liberty. But I would like also to 
emphasize that our concern for protecting 
human rights is part of our concern for pro- 
tecting the peace. 

The answer is for all nations to fulfill the 
obligations they freely assumed under the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It 
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states, “The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; this 
will shall be expressed in periodic and gen- 
uine elections.” The Declaration also in- 
cludes these rights: “to form and to join 
trade unions,” “to own property alone as 
well as in association with others,” “to leave 
any country including his own and return 
to his country,” and to enjoy “freedom of 
opinion and expression.” Perhaps the most 
graphic example of the relationship be- 
tween human rights and peace is the right 
of peace groups to exist and to promote 
their views. In fact, the treatment of peace 
groups may be a litmus test of govern- 
ment’s true desire for peace. 

In addition to emphasizing this tie be- 
tween the advocacy of human rights and 
the prevention of war, the United States has 
taken important steps, as I mentioned earli- 
er, to prevent world conflict. The starting 
point and cornerstone of our foreign policy 
is our alliance and partnership with our 
fellow democracies. For 35 years, the North 
Atlantic alliance has guaranteed the peace 
in Europe. In both Europe and Asia, our 


alliances have been the vehicle for a great 


reconciliation among nations that had 
fought bitter wars in decades and centuries 
past. And here in the Western Hemisphere, 
North and South are being lifted on the tide 
of freedom and are joined in a common 
effort to foster peaceful economic develop- 
ment. 

We're proud of our association with all 
those countries that share our commitment 
to freedom, human rights, the rule of law, 
and international peace. Indeed, the bul- 
wark of security that the democratic alli- 
ance provides is essential and remains es- 
sential to the maintenance of world peace. 
Every alliance involves burdens and obliga- 
tions, but these are far less than the risks 
and sacrifices that will result if the peace- 
loving nations were divided and neglectful 
of their common security. 

The people of the United States will 
remain faithful to their commitments. But 
the United States is also faithful to its alli- 
ances and friendships with scores of nations 
in the developed and developing worlds 
with differing political systems, cultures, 
and traditions. The development of ties be- 
tween the United States and China, a signif- 
icant global event of the last dozen years, 
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shows our willingness to improve relations 
with countries ideologically very different 
from ours. 

We’re ready to be the friend of any coun- 
try that is a friend to us and a friend of 
peace. And we respect genuine nonalign- 
ment. Our own nation was born in revolu- 
tion. We helped promote the process of de- 
colonization that brought about the inde- 
pendence of so many members of this body. 
And we’re proud of that history. 

We're proud, too, of our role in the for- 
mation of the United Nations and our sup- 
port of this body over the years. And let me 
again emphasize our unwavering commit- 
ment to a central principle of the United 
Nations system—the principle of universali- 
ty, both here and in the United Nations’ 
technical agencies around the world. If uni- 
versality is ignored, if nations are expelled 
illegally, then the U.N. itself cannot be ex- 
pected to succeed. 

The United States welcomes diversity and 
peaceful competition. We do not fear the 
trends of history. We are not ideologically 
rigid. We do have principles, and we will 
stand by them, but we will also seek the 
friendship and good will of all, both old 
friends and new. 

We've always sought to lend a hand to 
help others—from our relief efforts in 
Europe after World War I to the Marshall 
plan and massive foreign assistance pro- 
grams after World War II. Since 1946 the 
United States has provided over $115 bil- 
lion in economic aid to developing coun- 
tries, and today provides about one-third of 
the nearly $90 billion in financial resources, 
public and private, that flows to the devel- 
oping world. And the U.S. imports about 
one-third of the manufactured exports of 
the developing world. 

But any economic progress as well as any 
movement in the direction of greater un- 
derstanding between the nations of the 
world are, of course, endangered by the 
prospect of conflict at both the global and 
regional level. In a few minutes, I will turn 
to the menace of conflict on a worldwide 
scale and discuss the status of negotiations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. But permit me first to address the 
critical problem of regional conflicts, for 
history displays tragic evidence that it is 
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these conflicts which can set off the sparks 
leading to worldwide conflagration. 

In a glass display case across the hall from 
the Oval Office at the White House there is 
a gold medal, the Nobel Peace Prize won 
by Theodore Roosevelt for his contribution 
in mediating the Russo-Japanese War in 
1905. It was the first such prize won by an 
American, and it’s part of a tradition of 
which the American people are very 
proud—a tradition that is being continued 
today in many regions of the globe. 

We're engaged, for example, in diploma- 
cy to resolve conflicts in southern Africa, 
working with the Front Line States and our 
partners in the Contact Group. Mozam- 
bique and South Africa have reached an 
historic accord on nonaggression and coop- 
eration. South Africa and Angola have 
agreed on a disengagement of forces from 
Angola, and the groundwork has been laid 
for the independence of Namibia, with vir- 
tually all aspects of Security Council Resolu- 
tion 435 agreed upon. 

Let me add that the United States consid- 
ers it a moral imperative that South Africa’s 
racial policies evolve peacefully but deci- 
sively toward a system compatible with 
basic norms of justice, liberty, and human 
dignity. I’m pleased that American compa- 
nies in South Africa, by providing equal em- 
ployment opportunities, are contributing to 
the economic advancement of the black 
population. But, clearly, much more must 
be done. 

In Central America, the United States has 
lent support to a diplomatic process to re- 
store regional peace and security. We have 
committed substantial resources to promote 
economic development and social progress. 

The growing success of democracy in El 
Salvador is the best proof that the key to 
peace lies in a political solution. Free elec- 
tions brought into office a government 
dedicated to democracy, reform, economic 
progress, and regional peace. Regrettably, 
there are forces in the region eager to 
thwart democratic change, but these forces 
are now on the defensive. The tide is turn- 
ing in the direction of freedom. We call 
upon Nicaragua, in particular, to abandon 
its policies of subversion and militarism and 
to carry out the promises it made to the 
Organization of American States to establish 
democracy at home. 


The Middle East has known more than its 
share of tragedy and conflict for decades, 
and the United States has been actively in- 
volved in peace diplomacy for just as-long. 
We consider ourselves a full partner in the 
quest for peace. The record of the 11 years 
since the October War shows that much can 
be achieved through negotiations; it also 
shows that the road is long and hard: 

—Two years ago, I proposed a fresh start 
toward a negotiated solution to the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. My initiative of September 
ist, 1982, contains a set of positions that can 
serve as a basis for a just and lasting peace. 
That initiative remains a realistic and work- 
able approach, and I am committed to it as 
firmly as on the day I announced it. And 
the foundation stone of this effort remains 
Security Council Resolution 242, which in 
turn was incorporated in all its parts in the 
Camp David accords. 

—The tragedy of Lebanon has not ended. 
Only last week, a despicable act of barba- 
rism by some who are unfit to associate © 
with humankind reminded us once again 
that Lebanon continues to suffer. In 1983 
we helped Israel and Lebanon reach an 
agreement that, if implemented, could have 
led to the full withdrawal of Israeli forces in 
the context of the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces. This agreement was blocked, and 
the long agony of the Lebanese continues. 
Thousands of people are still kept from 
their homes by continued violence and are 
refugees in their own country. The once 
flourishing economy of Lebanon is near col- 
lapse. All of Lebanon’s friends should work 
together to help end this nightmare. 

—lIn the Gulf, the United States has sup- 
ported a series of Security Council resolu- 
tions that call for an end to the war be- 
tween Iran and Iraq that has meant so 
much death and destruction and put the 
world’s economic well-being at risk. Our 
hope is that hostilities will soon end, leaving 
each side with its political and territorial 
integrity intact, so that both may devote 
their energies to addressing the needs of 
their people and a return to relationships 
with other states. 

—The lesson of experience is that negoti- 
ations work. The peace treaty between 
Israel and Egypt brought about the peace- 
ful return of the Sinai, clearly showing that 
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the negotiating process brings results when 
the parties commit themselves to it. The 
time is bound to come when the same 
wisdom and courage will be applied with 
success to reach peace between Israel and 
all of its Arab neighbors in a manner that 
assures security for all in the region, the 
recognition of Israel, and a solution to the 
Palestinian problem. 

In every part of the world, the United 
States is similarly engaged in peace diplo- 
macy as an active player or a strong sup- 
porter: 

—In Southeast Asia, we have backed the 
efforts of ASEAN to mobilize international 
support for a peaceful resolution of the 
Cambodian problem, which must include 
the withdrawal of Vietnamese forces and 
the election of a representative govern- 
ment. ASEAN’s success in promoting eco- 
nomic and political development has made 
a major contribution to the peace and sta- 
bility of the region. 

—In Afghanistan, the dedicated efforts of 
the Secretary-General and his representa- 
tives to find a diplomatic settlement have 
our strong support. I assure you that the 
United States will continue to do everything 
possible to find a negotiated outcome which 
provides the Afghan people with the right 
to determine their own destiny, allows the 
Afghan refugees to return to their own 
country in dignity, and protects the legiti- 
mate security interests of all neighboring 
countries. 

—On the divided and tense Korean pe- 
ninsula, we have strongly backed the confi- 
dence-building measures proposed by the 
Republic of Korea and by the U.N. Com- 
mand at Panmunjom. These are an impor- 
tant first step toward peaceful reunification 
in the long term. 

—We take heart from progress by others 
in lessening the tensions, notably the efforts 
by the Federal Republic to reduce barriers 
between the two German states. 

—And the United States strongly supports 
the Secretary-General’s efforts to assist the 
Cypriot parties in achieving a peaceful and 
reunited Cyprus. 

The United States has been and will 
always be a friend of peaceful solutions. 
This is no less true with respect to my coun- 
try’s relations with the Soviet Unon. 
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When I appeared before you last year, I 
noted that we cannot count on the instinct 
for survival alone to protect us against war. 
Deterrence is necessary but not sufficient. 
America has repaired its strength. We have 
invigorated our alliances and friendships. 
We are ready for constructive negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. 

We recognize that there is no sane alter- 
native to negotiations on arms control and 
other issues between our two nations which 
have the capacity to destroy civilization as 
we know it. I believe this is a view shared 
by virtually every country in the world and 
by the Soviet Union itself. And I want to 
speak to you today on what the United 
States and the Soviet Union can accomplish 
together in the coming years and the con- 
crete steps that we need to take. 

You know, as I stand here and look out 
from this podium, there in front of me I can 
see the seat of the Representative from the 
Soviet Union. And not far from that seat, 
just over to the side, is the seat of the Rep- 
resentative from the United States. In this 
historic assembly hall, it’s clear there’s not a 
great distance between us. Outside this 
room, while there will still be clear differ- 
ences, there’s every reason why we should 
do all that is possible to shorten that dis- 
tance. And that’s why we're here. Isn’t that 
what this organization is all about? [Ap- 
plause] 

Last January 16th, I set out three objec- 
tives for U.S.-Soviet relations that can pro- 
vide an agenda for our work over the 
months ahead. 

First, I said, we need to find ways to 
reduce—and eventually to eliminate—the 
threat and use of force in solving interna- 
tional disputes. Our concern over the po- 
tential for nuclear war cannot deflect us 
from the terrible human tragedies occur- 
ring every day in the regional conflicts I 
just discussed. Together, we have a particu- 
lar responsibility to contribute to political 
solutions to these problems, rather than to 
exacerbate them through the provision of 
even more weapons. 

I propose that our two countries agree to 
embark on periodic consultations at policy 
level about regional problems. We will be 
prepared, if the Soviets agree, to make 
senior experts available at regular intervals 
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for indepth exchanges of views. I’ve asked 
Secretary Shultz to explore this with For- 
eign Minister Gromyko. Spheres of influ- 
ence are a thing of the past; differences 
between American and Soviet interests are 
not. The objectives of this political dialog 
will be to help avoid miscalculation, reduce 
the potential risk of U.S.-Soviet confronta- 
tion, and help the people in areas of conflict 
to find peaceful solutions. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
have achieved agreements of the historic 
importance on some regional issues. The 
Austrian State Treaty and the Berlin ac- 
cords are notable and lasting examples. Let 
us resolve to achieve similar agreements in 
the future. 

Our second task must be to find ways to 
reduce the vast stockpiles of armaments in 
the world. I am committed to redoubling 
our negotiating efforts to achieve real re- 
sults: in Geneva, a complete ban on chemi- 
cal weapons; in Vienna, real reductions to 
lower and equal levels in Soviet and Ameri- 
can, Warsaw Pact and NATO conventional 
forces; in Stockholm, concrete practical 
measures to enhance mutual confidence, to 
reduce the risk of war, and to reaffirm com- 
mitments concerning nonuse of force; in 
the field of nuclear testing, improvements 
in verification essential to ensure complli- 
ance with the Threshold Test Ban and 
Peaceful Nuclear Explosions agreements; 
and in the field of nonproliferation, close 
cooperation to strengthen the international 
institutions and practices aimed at halting 
the spread of nuclear weapons, together 
with redoubled efforts to meet the legiti- 
mate expectations of all nations that the 
Soviet Union and the United States will sub- 
stantially reduce their own nuclear arsenals. 

We and the Soviets have agreed to up- 
grade our hotline communications facility, 
and our discussions of nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion in recent years have been useful to 
both sides. We think there are other possi- 
bilities for improving communications in 
this area that deserve serious exploration. 

I believe the proposal of the Soviet Union 
for opening U.S.-Soviet talks in Vienna pro- 
vided an important opportunity to advance 
these objectives. We’ve been prepared to 
discuss a wide range of issues of concern to 
both sides, such as the relationship between 
defensive and offensive forces and what has 


been called the militarization of space. 
During the talks, we would consider what 
measures of restraint both sides might take 
while negotiations proceed. However, any 
agreement must logically depend upon our 
ability to get the competition in offensive 
arms under control and to achieve genuine 
stability at substantially lower levels of nu- 
clear arms. 

Our approach in all these areas will be 
designed to take into account concerns the 
Soviet Union has voiced. It will attempt to 
provide a basis for an historic breakthrough 
in arms control. I’m disappointed that we 
were not able to open our meeting in 
Vienna earlier this month on the date origi- 
nally proposed by the Soviet Union. I hope 
we can begin these talks by the end of the 
year or shortly thereafter. 

The third task I set in January was to 
establish a better working relationship be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States, one marked by greater cooperation 
and understanding. We’ve made some 
modest progress. We have reached agree- 
ments to improve our hotline, extend our 
10-year economic agreement, enhance con- 
sular cooperation, and explore coordination 
of search and rescue efforts at sea. 

We've also offered to increase significant- 
ly the amount of U.S. grain for purchase by 
the Soviet and to provide the Soviets a 
direct fishing allocation off U.S. coasts. But 
there’s much more we could do together. I 
feel particularly strongly about breaking 
down the barriers between the peoples of 
the United States and the Soviet Union, and 
between our political, military, and other 
leaders. 

Now, all of these steps that I’ve men- 
tioned—and especially the arms control ne- 
gotiations—are extremely important to a 
step-by-step process toward peace. But let 
me also say that we need to extend the 
arms control process to build a bigger um- 
brella under which it can operate—a road 
map, if you will, showing where, during the 
next 20 years or so, these individual efforts 
can lead. This can greatly assist step-by-step 
negotiations and enable us to avoid having 
all our hopes or expectations ride on any 
single set or series of negotiations. If 
progress is temporarily halted at one set of 
talks, this newly established framework for 
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arms control could help us take up the slack 
at other negotiations. 

Today, to the great end of lifting the 
dread of nuclear war from the peoples of 
the Earth, I invite the leaders of the world 
to join in a new beginning. We need a fresh 
approach to reducing international tensions. 
History demonstrates beyond controversy 
that just as the arms competition has its 
root in political suspicions and anxieties, so 
it can be channeled in more stabilizing di- 
rections and eventually be eliminated if 
those political suspicions and anxieties are 
addressed as well. 

Toward this end, I will suggest to the 
Soviet Union that we institutionalize regu- 
lar ministerial or cabinet-level meetings be- 
tween our two countries on the whole 
agenda of issues before us, including the 
problem of needless obstacles to under- 
standing. To take but one idea for discus- 
sion: In such talks, we could consider the 
exchange of outlines of 5-year military plans 
for weapons development and our sched- 
ules of intended procurement. We would 
also welcome the exchange of observers at 
military exercises and locations. And I pro- 
pose that we find a way for Soviet experts 
to come to the United States nuclear test 
site, and for ours to go to theirs, to measure 
directly the yields of tests of nuclear weap- 
ons. We should work toward having such 
arrangements in place by next spring. I 
hope that the Soviet Union will cooperate 
in this undertaking and reciprocate in a 
manner that will enable the two countries 
to establish the basis for verification for ef- 
fective limits on underground nuclear test- 
ing. 

I believe such talks could work rapidly 
toward developing a new climate of policy 
understanding, one that is essential if crises 
are to be avoided and real arms control is to 
be negotiated. Of course, summit meetings 
have a useful role to play. But they need to 
be carefully prepared, and the benefit here 
is that meetings at the ministerial level 
would provide the kind of progress that is 
the best preparation for higher level talks 
between ourselves and the Soviet leaders. 

How much progress we will make and at 
what pace, I cannot say. But we have a 
moral obligation to try and try again. 

Some may dismiss such proposals and my 
own optimism as simplistic American ideal- 
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ism, and they will point to the burdens of 
the modern world and to history. Well, yes, 
if we sit down and catalog year by year, 
generation by generation, the famines, the 
plagues, the wars, the invasions mankind 
has endured, the list will grow so long and 
the assault on humanity so terrific that it 
seems too much for the human spirit to 
bear. 

But isn’t this narrow and shortsighted and 
not at all how we think of history? Yes, the 
deeds of infamy or injustice are all record- 
ed, but what shines out from the pages of 
history is the daring of the dreamers and 
the deeds of the builders and the doers. 
These things make up the stories we tell 
and pass on to our children. They comprise 
the most enduring and striking fact about 
human history—that through the heart- 
break and tragedy man has always dared to 
perceive the outline of human progress, the 
steady growth in not just the material well- 
being, but the spiritual insight of mankind. 

“There have been tyrants and murderers, 
and for a time they can seem invincible. 
But in the end, they always fail [fall].? 
Think on it . . . always. All through history, 
the way of truth and love has always won.” 
That was the belief and the vision of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi. He described that, and it re- 
mains today a vision that is good and true. 

“All is gift,” is said to have been the fa- 
vorite expression of another great spiritual- 
ist, a Spanish soldier who gave up the ways 
of war for that of love and peace. And if 
we're to make realities of the two great 
goals of the United Nations Charter—the 
dreams of peace and human dignity—we 
must take to heart these words of Ignatius 
Loyola; we must pause long enough to con- 
template the gifts received from Him who 
made us: the gift of life, the gift of this 
world, the gift of each other—and the gift 
of the present. 

It is this present, this time that now we 
must seize. I leave you with a reflection 
from Mahatma Gandhi, spoken with those 
in mind who said that the disputes and con- 
flicts of the modern world are too great to 
overcome. It was spoken shortly after Gand- 
hi’s quest for independence had taken him 
to Britain. 


1 White House correction. 
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“I am not conscious of a single experience 
throughout my 3 months’ stay in England 
and Europe,” he said, “that made me feel 
that after all East is East and West is West. 
On the contrary, I have been convinced 
more than ever that human nature is much 
the same, no matter under what clime it 
flourishes, and that if you approached 
people with trust and affection, you would 
have ten-fold trust and thousand-fold affec- 
tion returned to you.” 

For the sake of a peaceful world, a world 
where human dignity and freedom is re- 
spected and enshrined, let us approach 
each other with ten-fold trust and thousand- 
fold affection. A new future awaits us. The 
time is here, the moment is now. 

One of the Founding Fathers of our 
nation, Thomas Paine, spoke words that 
apply to all of us gathered here today. They 
apply directly to all sitting here in this 
room. He said, “We have it in our power to 
begin the world over again.” 

Thank you. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:31 a.m. in 
the General Assembly Hall of the United 
Nations Headquarters Building. Upon arriv- 
al at the United Nations, the President was 
greeted by Secretary-General Perez de Cuel- 
lar. He then met with Paul Lusaka, Presi- 
dent of the 39th Session of the General As- 
sembly, who introduced the President to the 
session. 

Following his address, the President re- 
turned to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where 
he met with Prince Norodom Sihanouk and 
Son Sann of Kampuchea. Before returning 
to Washington, DC, the President also met 
at the hotel with Senator Howard H. Baker, 
Jr. 


Drug Price Competition and Patent 
Term Restoration Act of 1984 





Remarks on Signing S. 1538 Into Law. 
September 24, 1984 





Well, please sit down. Thank you all. I 
don’t know why it is on some of these hot 
rallies out in the countryside the chairs are 


black instead of white, and they get very 
warm when you stand too long. 

Members of the Congress who are here 
and distinguished guests and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, welcome to the Rose Garden. I 
know we've all nad a busy day, but I’m 
happy we were able to arrange this ceremo- 
ny. 

I don’t know whether you’re aware or 
not, but I just returned from New York— 
literally minutes ago—where I addressed 
the United Nations on what the United 
States has been attempting to do—{ap- 
plause|—well, thank you very much—what 
I was trying to do to help move the world 
closer to an era of lasting peace and free- 
dom and human dignity. I’m certain you 
share my hope that the initiatives that were 
presented to the General Assembly will 
lead to a new beginning in the search for a 
safe and a proud future. 

But now let me turn my attention to the 
real reason we’re here this afternoon, sign- 
ing into law the Drug Price Competition 
and Patent Term Restoration Act of 1984. 
And before I say anything else, I want to 
thank Senator Orrin Hatch, who sponsored 
this important legislation in the Senate, and 
Congressman Henry Waxman, who was the 
chief sponsor in the House. The legislation 
will speed up the process of Federal ap- 
proval of inexpensive generic versions of 
many brand name drugs, make the generic 
versions more widely available to consum- 
ers, and grant pharmaceutical firms added 
incentives to develop new drugs. 

Everyone wins, particularly our elderly 
Americans. Senior citizens require more 
medication than any other segment of our 
society. I speak with some authority on that. 
[Laughter] They use about 25 percent—we 
use about 25 percent of all the drugs sold. 
[Laughter] With this bill, elderly Americans 
will have access to safe and effective drugs 
at the lowest possible cost. Fact is, it’s esti- 
mated that consumers will save more than a 
billion dollars over the next 10 years. 

The bill will promote medical break- 
throughs and drug innovation by granting 
drug companies up to 5 more years of 
patent protection for new drugs. And this 
extension will help compensate for the 
years of patent life lost due to the time- 
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consuming, but essential, testing required 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 

And I might add that the American 
people will benefit, because the Federal 
Government, the largest single consumer of 
drugs, will be able to purchase generic 
drugs at significantly lower cost. In 1983 
alone, the Federal Government spent an 
estimated $2.4 billion for drugs through the 
medicaid program and in veterans and mili- 
tary hospitals. And we’re all for lowering 
government costs. 

There’s also a textile provision in the leg- 
islation which requires that clothing sold in 
the United States be conspicuously labeled 
to show country of origin and that mail- 
order and other catalogs indicate whether 
clothing was made in the U.S.A. or import- 
ed 


So, when you add it all up, this bill will 
provide regulatory relief, increased compe- 
tition, economy in government, and best of 
all, the American people will save money, 
and yet receive the best medicine that 
pharmaceutical science can provide. 

And now, on this warm day I think it’s 
high time that I get over and sign the proc- 
lamation. I did just get off the helicopter— 
I'm signing the proclamation at 5 o’clock. 
I'm signing a bill. [Laughter] 

[The President signed the bill.| 


Thank you all for being here. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:30 p.m. at 
the signing ceremony in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 

As enacted, S. 1538 is Public Law 98-417, 
approved September 24. 


National Historically Black Colleges 
Week, 1984 





Remarks at a White House Reception for 
Presidents of Black Colleges. 
September 24, 1984 





Good afternoon, and welcome to the 
White House. It’s an honor to have each of 
you here as we mark the beginning of Na- 
tional Historically Black Colleges Week. 
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As educators, you know that education 
has always played a crucial role in the life 
of our nation, teaching the sons and daugh- 
ters of parents from around the world a 
common language, English, and a common 
way of life, democracy. Our schools have 
uplifted our children, filled their hearts 
with hope, and given them the skills they 
need to make their way in the world with 
pride and self-reliance. 

Like all our colleges and universities, 
your schools have performed these tasks. 
But your schools are special. For throughout 
our history, they did their work against a 
unique background of hardship and oppres- 
sion. Just decades ago, almost 1 American in 
10 -lived a life that was separate and un- 
equal because of the color of the skin. In 
parts of the country, black Americans were 
excluded from public life and from many of 
the professions, forced to eat in separate 
restaurants, to sleep in separate hotels, even 
to drink at separate fountains. And through- 
out those hard years, millions of black 
Americans saw education as a shining hope 
for advancement. 

I remember how, during the war, I nar- 
rated a film about black pilots being trained 
at Tuskegee Institute—and one above all, 
Chappie James. And even though I was 
only a horse cavalryman, I can’t tell you 
how proud I am that I’m now an honorary 
member of the Tuskegee Flyers. I’m not 
going to volunteer for a journey into 
space—[laughter|—but they were brave 
young men. And I remember how im- 
pressed I was by their esteem for Tuskegee 
and their love of learning. It was your col- 
leges and universities—Tuskegee, Howard, 
Fisk, so many others—that turned their 
bright dream of education into a blazing 
reality. 

I'm told that today your schools have 
awarded degrees to half of all the black 
business executives, 80 percent of all black 
Federal judges, and 85 percent of all black 
doctors. The place your schools hold in the 
history of our nation is unparalleled. It’s one 
of courage and honor, and it’s a place that 
makes historically black colleges worthy not 
only of our praise but of our loyalty and 
devotion. 

For this reason, our administration has 
moved to strengthen historically black col- 
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leges across America. In September of ’81, I 
signed Executive Order 12320, committing 
the Federal Government to increase its sup- 
port of your schools. Indeed, in fiscal year 
82, your schools received grants and other 
forms of assistance totaling some $564 mil- 
lion. And in fiscal year 1983, we increased 
the level to 606 million. Perhaps even more 
significant—in fact even more significant, 
the order also called on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to encourage the private sector to 
provide your schools with still more sup- 
port. 

And a year after we announced that Ex- 
ecutive order, we issued a new Presidential 
directive that gave our commitment new 
strength and clarity. And this directive con- 
tained four important points. First, it told 
the Federal departments and agencies to 
look for ways to use Federal program funds 
to improve the administrative infrastructure 
of historically black colleges and universi- 
ties. 

And second, it directed the agencies to 
strive to increase the percentage of total 
available funds that black colleges and uni- 
versities receive. 

Third, it directed the agencies to step up 
efforts to eliminate regulations that are bar- 
riers to your full participation in Federal 
programs. 

And last, the directive reviewed our em- 
phasis on encouraging support from the pri- 
vate sector. This, once again, embodied our 
belief that there are vast, untapped sources 
throughout America, because for too long, 
too many have looked only to government. 

Permit me to add that the self-reliance 
and opportunity that we want for your 
schools is just what we want for all black 
Americans, indeed, for all Americans. 

We're working hard to create enterprise 
zones to help disadvantaged Americans, es- 
pecially those in our inner cities, to get off 
welfare and onto the economic ladder. 
We're supporting a youth opportunity wage 
to help teenagers find jobs. And across the 
board, we're striving to create vigorous, 
long-term economic growth. 

Opportunity builds prosperity, and pros- 
perity means a better life for individuals, 
for families, and the institutions like histori- 
cally black colleges and universities that 
Americans cherish. 


Today, many of your schools still have a 
long and difficult road ahead. But since 
we've begun to give you more support, suc- 
cess stories have been rolling in. When Me- 
harry Medical College was threatened with 
its very survival, together we were able to 
give it a new life. 

Meharry, you will remember, was in 
danger of losing its accreditation, because it 
lacked access to a sufficient number of pa- 
tients and beds to provide its students with 
the proper clinical training. But we request- 
ed the Veterans Administration to expand 
an already existing affiliation with Meharry 
so that 200 additional teaching beds would 
become available. Today, Meharry, a school 
that over the last century has trained 40 
percent of all black physicians, is going on 
with its important work. 

Earlier this year, Fisk University ran into 
tough financial problems. And we helped 
put together a 19-member advisory task 
force made up of presidents of other histori- 
cally black institutions, specialists from the 
Department of Education, and representa- 
tives of the private sector. And in July, the 
task force submitted to the Fisk board of 
trustees, a report outlining a number of 
sound financial strategies. The report also 
suggested that the university appoint a 
board of advisers, made up of distinguished 
individuals from the private sector, to assist 
Fisk in putting these strategies into prac- 
tice. 

Fisk accepted the recommendation and, 
with the help of the White House Office of 
Private Sector Initiatives and the Depart- 
ment of Education, selected a group of out- 
standing Americans to serve on that adviso- 
ry board. I’m pleased to say that the mem- 
bers of the advisory board just met next 
door, and they’re with us here now. And 
today, Fisk still has its work cut out for it, 
but it’s back on its feet, and it’s growing 
stronger. 

Historically black colleges have enriched 
our nation in the past, and I just have to 
believe that your future will be even bright- 
er. As we sign this proclamation designating 
the week beginning September 23d, 1984, 
as Historically Black Colleges Week, let us 
honor the brave men and women who dedi- 
cated themselves to the education of black 
Americans in decades gone by. But let’s also 
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look to the years ahead to the vital role that 
these colleges will play in training young 
Americans for full lives in traditional fields 
and in the new and limitless frontiers of 
science, technology, and space. So much of 
America’s future lies in the dreams of your 
students. And together, we can all help 
make them come true. 

Thank you, and God bless you. And now, 
I'm going to sign the proclamation. But I 
want you to know, that it did begin the 
week on time, because I’ve already signed 
the bill before—[/aughter}|—before the date. 


[The President signed the proclamation. | 
Thank you all. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 5 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. 


National Historically Black Colleges 
Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5239. September 24, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The one hundred and three historically 
black colleges and universities in the United 
States have contributed substantially to the 
growth and enrichment of the Nation. 
These institutions have a rich heritage and 
tradition of providing the challenging 
higher education so essential to an individ- 
ual’s full participation in our complex tech- 
nological society. 

Historically black colleges and universities 
bestow forty percent of all degrees earned 
by black students. They have awarded de- 
grees to eighty-five percent of the country’s 
black lawyers and doctors and fifty percent 
of its black business executives. Throughout 
the years, these institutions have helped 
many underprivileged students to attain 
their full potential through higher educa- 
tion. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
achievements and goals of these historically 
black colleges and universities deserve na- 
tional attention, the Congress, by Senate 
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Joint Resolution 340, has designated the 
week of September 23, 1984, as “National 
Historically Black Colleges Week” and au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of September 23, 
1984, as National Historically Black Colleges 
Week. I urge all Americans to observe this 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities to express our respect and apprecia- 
tion for the outstanding academic and social 
accomplishments of the Nation’s black insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fourth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-four, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 
two hundred and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:57 a.m., September 25, 1984) 


International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank Group 





Remarks at the Annual Meeting of the 


Boards of Governors. September 25, 1984 





Mr. Chairman; Managing Director De Laro- 
siére, President Clausen; Governors of the 
International Monetary Fund, of the World 
Bank Group; and distinguished guests: 

On behalf of the American people, we 
are delighted to welcome you to the United 
States for your 39th annual meeting. 

I’m honored once again to address the 
leaders of your institutions. Your quest to 
improve the condition of humankind, to 
offer opportunities for fulfillment in our in- 
dividual lives and the life of our national 
and world communities places you in a posi- 
tion of responsibility and leadership second 
to none. You are true missionaries for a 


more prosperous world and a more peace- 
ful world. 
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And we who are public servants in this 
international economic community know 
well the daily problems and pitfalls that ob- 
struct our path to progress. Sometimes the 
immensity of these challenges and the at- 
tention they receive seem all but over- 
whelming to us. 

But in these moments, let us remember 
and draw strength from the most powerful, 
enduring truth in human history: Free men 
and women are not destined to be power- 
less victims of some capricious historical 
tide; free men and women are themselves 
the driving force of history. And our future 
is never trapped in the hands of fate; our 
future will depend on our own freedom, 
courage, vision, and faith. 

When I first spoke to you 3 years ago, I 
asked that we examine the terrible shocks 
inflicted upon the world economy during 
the 1970's; that all of us face up to the 
origins of those problems, and also recog- 
nize our ability to withstand and surmount 
them. 

For our part, we said one conclusion 
seemed both undeniable and universally 
true. The societies whose economies had 
fared best during these tumultuous times 
were not the most tightly controlled, not 
necessarily the biggest in size, nor even the 
wealthiest in natural resources. What united 
the leaders for growth was a willingness to 
trust the people—to believe in rewarding 
hard work and legitimate risk. 

So, the United States made a new begin- 
ning—one based on our conviction that we 
could only meet the challenge of contribut- 
ing to world economic growth and of assur- 
ing that all countries, especially the poorest, 
participate fully in that growth by renounc- 
ing past policies of government—of govern- 
ment regimentation and overspending, and 
by taking decisive action to get our domes- 
tic house in order and restore incentives to 
liberate the genius and spirit of our free 
people. 

And while we would not impose our 
ideas, our policies, on anyone, we felt 
obliged to point out that no nation can have 
prosperity and _ successful development 
without economic freedom. Nor can it pre- 
serve personal and political freedoms with- 
out economic freedom. Only when the 
human spirit can dream, create, and build; 
only when individuals are given a personal 


stake in deciding economic policies and 
benefiting from their own success—only 
then do societies become dynamic, prosper- 
ous, progressive, and free. 

We invited all of you to join us and walk 
with us on this new path of hope and op- 
portunity, and some of you have. We knew 
this endeavor would be neither short nor 
easy. We knew that it would require great 
effort and patience. But we were confident 
that once our people saw it through, the 
rewards would be far greater than antici- 
pated. 

I believe that confidence has been justi- 
fied. As I said yesterday to the United Na- 
tions, we can speak again, and we should, of 
a future that is bright and hopeful—a future 
of prosperity that I believe is far nearer 
than most of us would ever dare to hope. 
By working together we can make it 
happen. 

Our own economy is _ dramatically 
changed from only 3 years ago. Rewarding 
hard work and risk-taking has given birth to 
an American renaissance. Born in the safe 
harbor of freedom, economic growth gath- 
ered force and rolled out in a rising tide 
that has reached distant shores. 

We are heartened that the strength of the 
U.S. economy is helping lead the world 
from recession toward a new period of last- 
ing economic expansion, with lower rates of 
inflation in many countries. And we’re con- 
vinced we can continue to offer this leader- 
ship in the future. 

Permit me to elaborate. The United 
States has enjoyed 21 straight months of 
economic growth—the strongest growth 
since 1950. We’ve witnessed the creation of 
6 million jobs and seen our expansion sus- 
tained by exceptionally low inflation. Con- 
sumer prices are rising by only around 4 
percent now, compared with more than 12 
percent in 1980. 

And let me emphasize that we’re deter- 
mined to make another change from past 
policies. We intend to bring inflation down 
even more, and we’re determined to keep 
it down by continuing to restrain the 
growth of our government spending. We 
have already cut the rate of that spending 
by more than half. And we’re pushing hard 
for an amendment to our Constitution, plac- 
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ing mandatory limits on government’s 
power to spend. 

Fueling economic growth has been the 
record increase in venture capital and busi- 
ness investment, both results of new incen- 
tives in our tax structure. And innovation 
holds out the promise for continued 
strength in productivity growth and new 
breakthroughs in advanced technology. 

We believe we have taken only the first 
small steps into the newest frontier, the 
technological revolution. By reaching for 
great gains in productivity, we can create a 
bounty of new jobs, technologies—in the 
quality of life surpassing anything that we 
have ever before dreamed or imagined. I 
tell you today from my heart: We in Amer- 
ica want to share our knowledge and the 
blessings of progress with you and your citi- 
zens, because together, and only together, 
can we build a better world, a far better 
world. 

So, just as we must do more to restrain 
public spending, we believe more can and 
must be done to increase personal incen- 
tives. We will not be satisfied until America 
challenges the limits of growth. We want to 
enact an historic simplification of our tax 
system that will enable us to significantly 
increase incentives by bringing personal 
income tax rates further down, not up. 

We have noted the increased recognition 
that’s given to the central role of incentives 
in promoting economic growth. The Wall 
Street Journal recently cited surveys that 
were published by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development as 
indicating that governments can best spark 
economic growth by spending less and cut- 
ting tax rates, not by planning an elaborate 
industrial policy. This is our strategy for 
growth, and it will allow us to keep Ameri- 
ca’s deficit on its current downward path. 

And as we continue moving forward, 
we're heartened to see that recovery 
abroad is gaining momentum. Growth of 
well over 3 percent is being projected for 
other industrial countries in 1984 and ’85. 
And we're seeing a rise in developing coun- 
try growth rates, led by those aggressively 
pursing outward-looking and market-orient- 
ed policies. 

This broadening economic growth has 
had a significant impact on stimu'ating 
world trade. Your 1984 IMF annual report 
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pointed out that “with the progress of eco- 
nomic recovery in the industrial countries, 
the volume of world trade began to expand 
quite strongly in 1983, and the prolonged 
deterioriation in the terms of trade of non- 
oil developing countries came to an end.” 

Expansion here in the world’s largest 
single market has meant increased trading 
opportunities for other nations. Total U.S. 
imports rose 32 percent in the first half of 
this year. And for the full year, our imports 
are expected to exceed 1983 imports by 
over 25 percent. U.S. imports from the non- 
oil developing countries rose about 14 per- 
cent in 1983, and they’re up by nearly 30 
percent for the first half of 1984. 

We sometimes hear complaints about U.S. 
interest rates, particularly by debtor na- 
tions, which are legitimately concerned 
about the additional debt-service costs that 
they must bear. But not enough mention is 
made of trade and the far greater benefits 
developing countries receive from renewed 
economic growth and open-market policies 
of the United States. 

For the U.S. alone, imports from the non- 
OPEC L.D.C.’s during the first 7 months of 
this year increased by more than $12 billion 
over the same period last year. By compari- 
son, a l-percent increase in interest rates 
would increase net interest payments by 
the non-OPEC L.D.C.’s by only about $2% 
billion. But we’re not seeing an increase in 
interest rates. There’s been a slight drop in 
the last several days, and I believe there 
will be more of that ahead. 

So, we can be pleased at the improving 
outlook for the world’s economy. But we 
can’t be complacent. At the Williamsburg 
and London economic summits, my col- 
leagues and I agreed that if we are to make 
the strength of the international economy 
stronger still, the sound domestic policies 
underlying current progress must be pre- 
served. 

I think we’ve all learned from bitter ex- 
perience that quick fixes don’t solve deep- 
seated problems. The more difficult path is 
to resist the temptation of politically expe- 
dient solutions or the pressure of powerful 
interest groups, and to instead make the 
hard choices necessary to advance the long- 
term good of all the people. But we must 
persevere. 
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Once the corner has been turned, once 
economic growth and financial health are 
built on a foundation of granite rather than 
playing cards, we will have opened the door 
of a new future of opportunity for our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. For their 
sake as well as ours, we must not only go 
forward with domestic policies that encour- 
age growth; we must staunchly resist poli- 
cies that destroy it. 

Let me underscore the special impor- 
tance which the United States attaches to 
resisting protectionist pressures. All of us 
know how crucial world trade is to the 
health of our economies and how fiercely 
competitive trade is nowadays. Few of our 
industries are unaffected by the pressure on 
foreign goods and services, whether com- 
peting for sales at home or abroad. Our 
common challenge is to pursue policies per- 
mitting freer and fairer trade. 

Now, I know there’s been concern, espe- 
cially among debtor countries, that pres- 
sures for trade protectionism in the United 
States could lead us to run up the flag, 
erecting new import barriers, and harming 
prospects for their export growth. Well, we 
believe our record should put those doubts 
to rest. 

Requests for protection on tuna, stainless 
steel flatware, shoes, and copper have all 
been turned down. And only last week, I 
reaffirmed the U.S. commitment to an open 
world trading system by rejecting protec- 
tionist quota and tariff relief for the steel 
industry. I’ve decided instead to take vigor- 
ous action against unfair trade practices in 
steel that will prove to be in the best long- 
term interest of consuming and supplying 
nations alike. 

But we’re not just fighting protectionism; 
we want to go forward toward more open 
markets at the London summit. Well, we 
want to go forward—I should have put a 
period in there—because at the London 
summit, we pressed for new efforts to liber- 
alize and expand international trade. Con- 
sultations are continuing among the GATT 
countries on the possible objectives, ar- 
rangements, and timing for a new negotiat- 
ing round. 

For the millions around the globe who 
look to us for help and hope, I urge all of 
you today: Join us. Support with us a new, 
expanded round of trade liberalization, and 


together, we can strengthen the global trad- 
ing system and assure its benefits spread to 
people everywhere. 

This is not just my challenge; this is our 
challenge. It can only happen if we make it 
happen. But if we do, if each of us is pre- 
pared to give a little, the people of the 
world will gain a lot. 

Our sensible five-part debt strategy, en- 
dorsed at Williamsburg and strengthened in 
London, has shown itself to be sufficiently 
flexible and dynamic to meet the diverse 
needs of debtor nations. These nations in 
partnership with the IMF are charting a 
course of renewed prosperity and stability 
which can serve as a guidepost for others to 
follow. The international financial system is 
the ultimate beneficiary of these individual 
country success stories and is stronger today 
than when we met here last year. 

Providing an environment to foster last- 
ing, noninflationary growth requires financ- 
ing from both internal and external sources. 
It has become clear that a variety of capital 
inflows in the developing countries will be 
necessary. Countries will have to rely less 
on external debt and more on direct private 
investment—both foreign and domestic. 

Policies that attract foreign investors are 
identical with those policies that encourage 
domestic savings and investments and con- 
tribute to the efficient use of scarce capital 
resources: positive real interest rates, a real- 
istic exchange rate, free convertibility of 
currency, and a respect for property 
rights—in short, an economic environment 
that allows investors to earn a fair deal and 
a fair, real after-tax rate of return. 

At the last economic summit in London 
this June, we also urged our Finance Minis- 
ters to: “consider the scope for intensified 
discussion of international financial issues of 
particular concern to developing countries 
in the IBRD Development Committee, an 
appropriate and broadly representative 
forum for this purpose.” 

I welcome the decision by the members 
of the Interim Committee and the Develop- 
ment Committee to accept the United 
States proposal announced by Secretary 
Regan to sponsor an enhanced dialog on 
ways that the industrialized countries can 
better pursue our common goal of achiev- 
ing sustained, noninflationary economic 
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growth throughout the world. Your institu- 
tions represent the best means of coopera- 
tively addressing the obstacles to realizing 
that goal. 

As we go forward, we will support our 
two great institutions, the IMF and World 
Bank, which have been the cornerstones of 
the international economic and monetary 
systems since World War II. The United 
States remains honored to be one of the 
“founding fathers” of both organizations. 
Besides their enormous contributions to in- 
dividual freedom, prosperity, and initiative, 
these multilateral organizations are effec- 
tively handling even greater responsibilities 
as the technological revolution ushers in an 
increasing velocity of human transactions 
and greater global economic interdepend- 
ence. 

Last year the World Bank committed 
over $15 billion to supplement the efforts of 
developing member countries to strengthen 
their economies. In addition to its proven 
expertise as an investment project lender, 
we value highly the Bank’s ability to pro- 
vide helpful policy guidance and technical 
assistance and to act as a catalyst in encour- 
aging private enterprise and investment 
capital. 

We are committed to providing the 
agreed-upon level of U.S. contributions to 
the IBRD Selective Capital Increase, the 
Seventh Replenishment of IDA, and the 
capital increase of the IFC. 

The IMF has always had a central role in 
assisting members facing serious balance-of- 
payments problems, and it has assumed 
leadership in helping debtor countries 
design economic adjustments which seek to 
restore economic and financial balance and 
credit worthiness. For our part, consider- 
able effort went into negotiating and ob- 

ini the necessary legislative concur- 
rence for United States participation in the 
quota increase which provided resources for 
the Fund to deal with this difficult problem. 

We don’t want a world in which some 
nations go forward while others are left 
behind. We want a world in which all go 
forward together. And we can go forward 
together if our countries give up spending 
what need not be spent and leave more in 
the hands of all the people who work and 
earn. Let them plant the seeds of wealth, 
and we'll see the smallest dreams awaken 
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and grow into golden dreams for all man- 
kind. 

Permit me to take a brief moment to 
speak about a subject of special interest and 
concern to our government—the particular- 
ly severe economic problems besetting sub- 
Saharan Africa. The Bank issued the third 
in a series of excellent reports on this sub- 
ject, and we look forward to working with 
the Bank, the Fund, other donors, and Afri- 
can countries in developing a joint re- 
sponse. 

Last January I submitted to the Congress 
legislation called the Economic Policy Initi- 
ative for Africa. And this initiative closely 
parallels the recommendations of the World 
Bank concentrating on flexible donor re- 
sponse to African economic policy reform 
initiatives. Our plans call for a U.S. contri- 
bution of $500 million over 5 years. And 
this would be in addition to ongoing U.S. 
economic assistance programs which are ex- 
pected to run roughly at the billion-dollar 
level—in the coming year, a 30-percent in- 
crease over such assistance levels a few 
years ago. 

I look out at all of you this morning, 
people from so many different cultures and 
countries, speaking so many different lan- 
guages, and I think, of course, how our na- 
tions spring from separate pasts, how many 
of us live at opposite ends of the Earth. But 
all of us, I’m convinced, have been brought 
together in this place by aspirations that 
bind us like friends and family. I’m talking 
about our determination to help people 
build a better life, to climb from the shad- 
ows of want into the sunlight of prosperity. 
That’s what this job of ours is all about. 

We're a little like climbers who begin 
their ascent from opposite ends of the 
mountain. The harder we try, the higher 
we climb, and the closer we come togeth- 
er—until that moment we reach the peak 
and we are as one. 

What I’m describing actually did happen 
in real life. One American and two Japa- 
nese groups began climbing Mt. Everest— 
the Japanese from the side of Nepal and the 
Americans from the side of Tibet. The con- 
ditions were so difficult and dangerous that 
before it ended, two climbers tragically lost 
their lives. But before that tragedy, these 
brave climbers all met and shook hands just 
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under the summit. And then they climbed 
to the top together for their magnificent 
moment of triumph. 

Distinguished colleagues and good 
friends, we are not asked to face the kind of 
perils those climbers did. Yet we do share 
the risks affecting the future economic well- 
being of our nations and of the world. But if 
those mountaineers could join hands at the 
top of the world, imagine how high our 
people can climb if all of us work together 
as powerful partners for the cause of good. 
Together with faith in each other, with 
freedom as our guide, there is nothing that 
we cannot do. 

Thank you very much. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:11 a.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Sheraton 
Washington Hotel at the meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment (World Bank), the International 
Development Association, and the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation. 


Jewish High Holy Days 





Message of the President. 
September 25, 1984 





The year 5745 of the Jewish calendar is 
about to be ushered in with the soul-stirring 
blast of the shofar. And while the ram’s 
horn is traditionally meant to summon Jews 
to prayer and reflection, its message echoes 
beyond the walls of Jewish places of wor- 
ship and affects others as well. 

Nancy and I hear its call and are remind- 
ed by it that so much in our American her- 
itage is drawn from the religious values 
enunciated during the Jewish High Holy 
Days. The liturgy of Rosh Hashanah and 
Yom Kippur emphasizes both the moral ob- 
ligations men have to their Maker and the 
ethical responsibilities we owe to our fel- 
lows. Fundamentally, America stands for 
the same principles. Indeed, these values 
have been derived in large part from the 
Jewish tradition which is thereby inextrica- 
bly linked to our American spiritual herit- 
age. 


The ties between the Jewish and Ameri- 
can traditions run deep and are related in 
no small way to the special relationship that 
exists between the United States and 
Israel—a relationship based on the common 
spiritual and ethical values encompassed in 
the shofar’s call to prayer. 

At this time of introspection and renewal, 
we extend our very best wishes that your 
prayers will be fulfilled. We share your 
hopes that during the coming year world 
understanding and peace will triumph over 
prejudice and violence so that we may say 
with the Prophet Isaiah, “Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
men learn war anymore.” 


Ronald Reagan 


Meeting With Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney of Canada 





Remarks During a Meeting With the Prime 
Minister and Space Shuttle Astronauts. 
September 25, 1984 





The President. As part of Prime Minister 
Mulroney’s visit to the United States, it’s 
most appropriate to recognize our close and 
continuing cooperation in the pursuit of the 
many peaceful opportunities of space. 
Canada was our first international satellite 
partner during the early days of the space 
program, and that partnership has grown 
stronger ever since. 

Most recently, we watched Canada’s con- 
tribution to the space shuttle perform with 
perfection—the remote manipulator system, 
better known as the Canadarm. It’s been 
used on almost every space shuttle mission. 
And this past April, the Canadarm retrieved 
the crippled solar max satellite and then 
placed it safely back into orbit after repair- 
ing it on board. 

And today I’m delighted to have the op- 
portunity to introduce Canada’s first astro- 
naut, Dr. Marc Garneau. Early next month, 
Marc will be aboard space shuttle mission 
41-G and will conduct about 10 experi- 
ments in space science and technology and 
life science. These important experiments 
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will help build a better tomorrow in space 
and right here on Earth. 

Marc is joined by two other members of 
next month’s shuttle—Bob Crippen, the 
mission commander, and Kathy Sullivan. 
And Bob commanded the mission when the 
Canadarm was first used to deploy a satel- 
lite and was also aboard when solar max 
was retrieved and repaired. And Kathy will 
take the first space walk by an American 
woman, and I know how she’s looking for- 
ward to that opportunity. 

Astronaut Sullivan. Yes, sir, very much. 

The President. The space shuttle has 
opened a new era to pursue the many sci- 
entific, educational, industrial, and commer- 
cial opportunities of space, and I’m proud 
that Canada is an important part of this 
adventure. And as we work to meet the 
next challenge, the development of a per- 
manently manned space station, we want 
Canada and all of our friends to join us. 

Our future can be shaped by our dreams 
and visions. And working together on the 
space shuttle and our space station we can 
push back the frontiers of space and open 
the doors to discovery, opportunity, and 
progress. 

Mr. Prime Minister, let me close by pre- 
senting you with a photo album showing 
the Canadarm being used. I’m turning the 
wrong way, except I had to get this, didn’t 
I? [Laughter] Also, it shows the Canadarm 
that was used on all the previous missions, 
also. And, also, we have a plaque, which I 
think we will just display and give to you 
without us—not that we’re not both able- 
bodied—{laughter|—we are. But this con- 
tains the U.S. and Canadian flags that were 
flown on previous missions when the Cana- 
darm was being used. So, please accept 
these as symbols of our strong friendship 
and our confidence in a bright future for 
both of our great nations. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

Well, Mr. President, in a recent election 
campaign, my party and I campaigned on a 
program, in part, of refurbishing the rela- 
tionship—historic relationship—of trust and 
friendship between the United States of 
America and Canada. And this implies no 
subservience. It invites merely a degree of 
maturity and understanding that our trade 
and our technological advances hinge upon 
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an excellent relationship which my govern- 
ment and I will always work towards im- 
proving. 

And I think, Mr. President, the indication 
of that in the past is the joint efforts that 
we have made in space in the peaceful pur- 
suit of mutual objectives in that area, as we 
will continue to work in the peaceful pur- 
suit of a durable peace for all mankind. And 
this, I think, symbolizes what two sovereign 
countries can do together. 


[At this point, the Prime Minister addressed 
the group in French. He then continued his 
remarks in English.]| 


Our sincere thanks and congratulations to 
you, our astronauts, who are symbols of ac- 
complishment and valor and courage and 
unity—symbols, hopeful symbols, for all 
mankind. 

Mr. President, to you and to your col- 
leagues, my thanks. And to the astronauts, 
our warm good wishes. Thank you. 


[At this point, the President, Prime Minister 
Mulroney, NASA Administrator James M. 
Beggs, and the astronauts viewed space pro- 
gram models. | 


The Prime Minister. Mr. President, just 
before you leave, although we're in a 
period of some austerity in Canada, we 
would like to make a presentation to you 
symbolizing Canada’s contribution to our 
joint effort. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. 

The Prime Minister. And we would like 
to convey the good wishes and the pride of 
the people of Canada in our joint accom- 
plishments. 

The President. Well, thank you. Thank 
you very much. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:53 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
Prior to meeting with the astronauts, the 
President and the Prime Minister met in the 
Oval Office, together with their advisers. 
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Meeting With Prime Minister Mulroney 
of Canada 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
September 25, 1984 





The President. Well, it was with great 
pleasure that we welcomed Brian Mulroney 
back to the White House. He was here this 
past June and now returns as Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada—America’s neighbor, ally, 
and most important economic partner, and 
great friend. 

I congratulated Prime Minister Mulroney 
on winning a decisive and historical elector- 
al mandate from the people of Canada. As 
the other North American Irishman, I also 
wished him well in his new responsibilities. 

The Prime Minister and I exchanged 
views on a broad range of global issues, re- 
viewed our common search to advance our 
agenda for peace, particularly the search for 
real and equitable reductions in the levels 
of nuclear arms. I told him that in our ef- 
forts to build a lasting structure of peace 
and security, we shall continue to value the 
experience, the counsel, and the participa- 
tion of our Canadian allies. 

A healthy North American economic rela- 
tionship is essential to the prosperity of our 
two countries. We discussed some potential 
ways of increasing trade and investment be- 
tween us. The Prime Minister impressed 
upon me the importance his government 
attaches to environmental concerns, and we 
intend to pursue these issues together. 

Frequent consultations are one of the 
hallmarks of the relationship between 
Canada and the United States, and I-told 
the Prime Minister that I look forward to 
continuing the fruitful dialog that we had 
today. In addition, I’ve asked Secretary 
Shultz to continue the series of very pro- 
ductive regular meetings that he has had 
with his Canadian counterparts. 

Even the closest of partners and allies 
may not always see things in exactly the 
same way. But we agree to keep each 
other’s interests in mind, to keep one an- 
other informed, and to hear one another 
out on the issues which may arise between 
us. We, too, intend to give our neighbor the 
benefit of the doubt. 

So, I thank you, Mr. Prime Minister, for 
coming here today. And, once again, con- 


gratulations on your decisive victory and a 
la prochaine [until the next time]. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. President, an hour ago you and I had 
the great pleasure of meeting Canadian and 
American astronauts soon to be launched 
into space. No endeavor better underscores 
our friendship or so dramatically indicates 
the potential for cooperation by our two 
countries in the service of mankind than 
the peaceful use of space. Such an effort, it 
seems to me, demonstrates to us all the tre- 
mendous potential for improved coopera- 
tion in joint development of our two coun- 
tries. 

Yesterday in the United Nations, you 
reached out to the Soviet Union with a mes- 
sage of peace, and you invited the leaders 
of the world to join in what we can accom- 
plish together. We commend you, Mr. 
President, for this appeal and for your lead- 
ership in this vital area. 

For our part, we intend to continue to 
seek opportunities for constructive dialog 
with the Soviet Union and with Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. We will contribute—con- 
tinue to contribute, as we have in the past, 
ideas which may help yield results in our 
common search for peace and security. 

Our two countries have much to offer 
each other and, I believe, together, to the 
world. President Kennedy once said that 
“Geography has made us neighbors, history 
has made us friends, economics has made us 
partners, and necessity has made us allies.” 


[At this point, the Prime Minister spoke in 
French. He then resumed his remarks in 
English.] 


The principal task, Mr. President, of our 
new government is economic renewal—to 
expand trade, to attract new investment, 
and to seek new markets. By establishing a 
climate for vigorous economic growth, we 
wish to create the new jobs that our people 
need and, we believe, deserve. We wish to 
mobilize our very best talents at home and 
to seek out new partners abroad. We feel a 
strong external voice is based on a vigorous 
domestic economy. 

Our talks today have focused on strength- 
ening and, indeed, intensifying consultation 
between the executive arm of our two gov- 
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ernments and also between the Congress 
and the Parliament of Canada. We want 
more coherence in the management of our 
relationship and more action in regard to 
our shared priorities. 

And so, Mr. President, we must deepen 
our understanding of what we share togeth- 
er and of the distinctive interests we have 
in international affairs. And I thank you, 
Mr. President, for your generous hospitality 
and for a most satisfying exchange of views. 

Merci. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:08 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. Their remarks followed a 
working luncheon which was held in the 
Family Dining Room at the White House 


Inter-American Development Bank 





Nomination of Jose Manuel Casanova 
To Be U.S. Executive Director. 
September 26, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jose Manuel Casanova to 
be United States Executive Director of the 
Inter-American Development Bank for a 
term of 3 years. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1981 Mr. Casanova has been serv- 
ing as Executive Director of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. Previously 
he was president of Agro-Com Exports in 
Miami, FL (1979-1981) and a real estate 
broker with Presto Realty (1978-1981). He 
also served as a financial and management 
consultant (1977-1981). In 1976 he was 
senior vice president of the Flagship Na- 
tional Bank of Miami. In 1974-1976 he was 
the president of Flagship National Bank of 
Westland, in Hialeah, FL. 

Mr. Casanova attended Babson Institute 
in Wellesley Hills, MA, Flagship College, 
and the University of Miami. He is married, 
has seven children, and resides in Miami, 
FL. He was born August 14, 1930, in 
Havana, Cuba. 
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Marine Mammal Commission 





Nomination of Robert Elsner To Be a 
Member. September 26, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Elsner to be a 
member of the Marine Mammal Commis- 
sion for the term expiring May 13, 1987. He 
would succeed Robert Weeden. 

Since 1973 Dr. Elsner has been serving as 
professor of marine science, Institute of 
Marine Science, at the University of Alaska. 
Previously he served as associate professor 
of physiology at Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography and in the department of 
pediatrics at the University of California at 
San Diego (1970-1973); visiting scientist, 
department of human physiology and phar- 
macology, University of Adelaide, South 
Australia (1969-1970); and associate re- 
search physiologist, physiological research 
laboratory, Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy (1963-1970). He also served as a dis- 
tinguished lecturer at the University of 
Hawaii (1971) and was a member of the 
panel on biological and medical sciences, 
Committee on Polar Research, at the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences (1971-1974). 

He graduated from New York University 
(B.A., 1950) and the University of Washing- 
ton (M.S., 1955; Ph.D., 1959). He is married, 
has three children, and resides in Ester, AK. 
He was born June 3, 1920, in Boston, MA. 


Bowling Green, Ohio 





Remarks to Students and Faculty of 
Bowling Green State University. 
September 26, 1984 





The President. Thank you. Thank you. My 
good friend, Del Latta, and fellow Con- 
gressmen who are here, Ralph Regula and 
Mike Oxley, the administration, the faculty, 
and you, the students of Bowling Green 
State: 

It’s an understatement for me to say at 
this moment that it’s great to be here. I 
know I’m at the home of the Falcons, your 
NCAA championship hockey team, and 
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your football team. And I’ve had greetings, 
personal greetings from the coach of your 
women’s hockey team and your basketball 
coach, and I want to congratulate you again 
on beating the “Miami Whammy.” 

You know, your generation is really some- 
thing. You’ve made love of country fashion- 
able again. You’ve revived the American 
traditions of hard work and decency and a 
good-natured faith in the future. And I just 
thank you for helping turn our country 
around. 

I want to talk to you about something 
that I know concerns all of you—peace— 
and the prospects for peace, our views on 
peace, and how we mean to achieve it. The 
wisest thing ever said about peace was also 
the simplest. It was when Pope Paul VI 
spoke before the United Nations in 1965, 
and he said, “No more war—war never 
again.” 

I have seen four wars in my lifetime. I’ve 
lost friends in those wars and the sons of 
friends. I’ve gone to school with the chil- 
dren of men who are still over there under 
those white crosses. We can’t hear the 
words of Pope Paul VI without saying a 
heartfelt “amen.” 

But how to achieve peace? Well, first we 
must define exactly what it is we want. 

In our case, we in the United States pas- 
sionately desire peace with our neighbors, 
our allies, our adversaries. 

With our neighbors and allies, we’ve 
made ourselves open to dialog and eager to 
be of assistance. When a NATO ally is 
having problems, we discuss it with them. 
We try to help them or make some compro- 
mise, if that’s what’s called for. When our 
Caribbean neighbors tell us that peace is 
threatened in that peaceful part of the 
world, we have helped by rooting out the 
warmakers, as we did in Grenada. And we 
try to be what Franklin Roosevelt declared 
us to be—a Good Neighbor. 

To our adversaries, too, we must remain 
open. But there, an additional element is 
called for—firmness—so that our adversar- 
ies neither miscalculate our responses nor 
misjudge our resolve. So much woe has 
been caused by miscalculation, and so many 
wars. Worid War I, the war of my early 
boyhood, can be described as one long mis- 
calculation. It’s been called “the war no one 
wanted.” 


Well, I believe that during the past few 
years we’ve once again shown our firmness 
and steadiness. And this has had a stabiliz- 
ing effect on the world. Peace will not 
move forward unless effort is extended and 
ideas are put forth. And so we’ve made pro- 
posals for peace and put them on the table 
for all the world to see. 

We have, to begin with, put forth one of 
the most extensive arms control programs 
in history. 

In Vienna, last spring, we put forward 
new proposals on reducing the conventional 
military forces in Europe. In Geneva, we 
put forward ideas for a worldwide ban on 
chemical weapons which have been used in 
Afghanistan and Kampuchea. At the Con- 
ference on Disarmament in Stockholm—a 
series of proposals to help reduce the possi- 
bility of world conflict. Also in arms reduc- 
tion talks in Geneva, we proposed deep cuts 
in both U.S. and Soviet intercontinental nu- 
clear forces and intermediate-range mis- 
siles. And during those START and INF 
talks—you know that START means the 
strategic nuclear missiles and the INF 
means the intermediate-range missiles that 
the Soviets have targeted on the countries 
of Europe—we proposed seven different 
initiatives, trying to meet their queries and 
their protests on some of the issues. None of 
them were offered on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. We were flexible. But the Soviets 
walked away from the bargaining table. We 
hope they'll return. We’ve told them this, 
and we'll tell them again. As a matter of 
fact, on Friday Ill be telling one of them 
again. 

We're prepared to negotiate on nuclear 
arms reductions tomorrow if the Soviets so 
choose. I have had the privilege of appear- 
ing before the Parliaments, the Diets, the 
Congresses of a number of countries in 
Europe and in Asia. And in every instance, 
I told them at one point or other in my 
address, a nuclear war cannot be won and 
must never be fought. 

Now, we're ready to discuss a whole 
range of issues of concern to both sides, 
such as the relationship between offensive 
and defensive forces and space arms con- 
trol. We’ve made new economic agree- 
ments with the Soviets. We’ve improved 
the communications instruments that link 
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our Capital and theirs. In the meantime, we 
must consider what will make our defense, 
our ability to deter aggression, more stable 
and effective. 

We work hard with our friends and allies 
to see that they feel safe and secure. And 
we work with scientists on the possibility of 
a non-nuclear defense system to see if it 
isn’t possible to create a system that will 
neutralize the nuclear threat rather than 
rely on the threat of nuclear retaliation as 
our main option. And we continue to reach 
out to those with whom we have not been 
friends before. 

Logic and experience might suggest that 
China would not be our friend. But China 
is. And our mutual friendship may be the 
most significant global achievement in the 
last decade. It shows our willingness to im- 
prove relations with countries that are ideo- 
logically very different from our own. And 
the impact of this friendship has a rippling 
effect. Here at Bowling Green, you have an 
exchange program with Fudan University 
in Shanghai, China. Well, I met the Fudan 
students a few months ago in Shanghai. And 
they desire peace every bit as much as we 
do. I did a question-and-answer session with 
them. You’d be surprised how much they 
wanted to know about you. 

The world is a dangerous place. We try to 
be a good neighbor, but we must be strong 
enough and confident enough to be patient 
when provoked. But we must be equally 
clear that past a certain point, our adversar- 
ies push us at their peril. Uncle Sam is a 
friendly old man, but he has a spine of 
steel. 

To give peace a chance to grow and 
settle in, we must remain strong. Our mili- 
tary strength is one part an illustration of 
our resolve and one part a means of deter- 
ring aggression. There is great talk these 
past few years of the lessons of this war or 
that and what we should have learned here 
or there. Well, we should remember the 
central lesson of World War II. Our allies 
tried very hard for peace, to the point of 
outright appeasement. If only they’d shown 
Germany early on that they would pay any 
price and bear any burden to ensure the 
survival of their liberties, then Britain 
might not have known the blitz and Dres- 
den might not have known the flames. 
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From our earliest years, our Presidents 
have stressed the crucial role of strength in 
promoting stability. George Washington 
said, “There is nothing so likely to produce 
peace as to be well-prepared to meet a 
foe.” He said we should remember that 
“timely disbursements to prepare for 
danger frequently prevent much greater 
disbursements to repel it.” 

Closer to our own times, John Kennedy 
said, “The primary purpose of our arms is 
peace, not war. Our preparation against 
danger is our hope of safety.” 

Well, we live in the age of nuclear arms, 
and the question of what to do about nucle- 
ar weapons is deeply frustrating for Ameri- 
cans. We’re a nation of problem solvers. 
And here we are faced with a problem that, 
so far, has resisted our best efforts. 

Some propose unilateral disarmament: we 
disarm in the hope the other side will 
follow. Well, there are great saints and 
great sinners among us. Historically, unilat- 
eral disarmament has never worked; it has 
only encouraged aggressors. 

It’s frustrating, but here is the truth of 
the nuclear age: There are no cheap solu- 
tions, no easy answers. The only path to 
progress on this is the open door, the 
honest proposal, and such a path takes pa- 
tience, but patience isn’t inappropriate. 
Each day the world turns completely. Each 
day the world is reborn. Possibilities that 
yesterday didn’t exist emerge and startle us. 

We hold on. We remain prepared for 
peace. We know that we have an absolute 
moral obligation to try and try again. We 
know that in the quest for peace the work 
of man is the work of God. And He will 
bless us, and bless one of our efforts and 
make our prayer of peace come true. 

I’ve heard there’s a fellow going around 
the country that says that I don’t answer 
questions. [Laughter] And I understand that 
now I’m going to have an opportunity to 
answer some questions, so fire away. 

Student Moderator. [Inaudible|—earlier 
this morning, we randomly selected 14 stu- 
dents to participate in the question-and- 
answer session. And we simply passed out 3- 
by-5 cards and then drew 14 names. So, the 
first question will come from this side. 

The President. All right. 
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Q. My name is Lisa Mecca, Mr. President. 
I’m a senior. I'd like to know if you feel that 
the current turmoil in Central America has 
a possibility of turning into another Viet- 
nam? 

The President. No, I don’t believe that. 
We have never had any thought in mind of 
armed aggression in there or of moving 
troops. As a matter of fact, with the memo- 
ries of days gone by and gunboat diploma- 
cy, our friends and neighbors in Latin 
America would be the first to say no to that. 
And they have—all of them—said to us, 
“We need your help, that is in training and 
in supplies and so forth, but not your man- 
power. We'll provide that.” And I have the 
greatest faith. We have seen after 400 years 
of mostly military dictatorships, now a 
democratic government in El Salvador. We, 
at the same time, have seen by outside in- 
terference—the Cubans and the Soviets—a 
totalitarian power on the mainland of the 
Americas: Nicaragua. 

The revolutionary forces, the Sandinistas, 
were only a part of the revolution that 
overthrew the dictator, Somoza. All who 
wanted democracy joined together. And 
then the Sandinistas did what Castro did 
when he took Cuba. They, once they were 
in, they got rid of the other elements of the 
revolution. They sent the leaders—they 
exiled them, they jailed them. Many of 
them are now what we call the contras. 
And they gave their promises, however, 
during the revolution, to the Organization 
of American States that they wanted de- 
mocracy, human rights, the right to vote, 
the right to join unions, freedom of the 
press, and so forth. But once in, they took 
over, and they have a totalitarian form of 
government. And they are also aiding the 
people who are trying to overthrow the 
democratic government of El Salvador. And 
we have been trying to be helpful, but it is 
not at the risk of our intervening there with 
military force. 

I better answer these shorter, or I won’t 
get all 14. 

Oh! [Laughter] You see how difficult it is 
for me to turn to the left. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, Dave Biesiada. What do 
you hope to accomplish, or what is your 
specific goal that you hope to accomplish 
with Mr. Gromyko of the Soviet Union? 


The President. It is my hope that while 
we have met a number of times—I mean, 
our people—and have been in contact and 
all, that maybe we can open up a dialog 
about the suspicions that exist in both our 
countries: they charging that we intend war 
against them, we feel—and I think with 
better reason—that they really do have ag- 
gressive intent against us; but maybe a 
chance to open up a discussion and clear 
the air somewhat of those suspicions and 
then decide that here we are, the two su- 
perpowers in the world, the only two 
powers that can really bring about peace, or 
that if we don’t, can bring about world de- 
struction. And it’s time for us to sit down 
together and recognize our joint responsi- 
bility. 

Q. Hello, Mr. President. My name is 
Peggie Fitzpatrick, and I’d like to thank 
you for coming to Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity and giving me this chance to 
present my question to you. I’d like to 
know if you think that you’re going to have 
to beef up security in the embassies around 
the world because of what happened in 
Lebanon? 

The President. Yes, we’re going to have 
to do everything we can to beef up securi- 
ty, and yet, let me call to your attention 
what the real choice comes down to. Is 
there any security that can make you 100 
percent safe against a suicide who is intent 
on bringing in that destruction at the cost 
of his own life, as they have done in these 
bomb-type explosions? Remember, an em- 
bassy is not a bunker. You can’t build a 
fortress and hunker down. You are there to 
do business with the people of that country. 

This last tragedy occurred at an embassy 
building that is on a residential street. Now, 
we have put blocks up at the corners of 
that particular block there to try and slow 
down and check on vehicles coming 
through. But we can’t close off the street. It 
isn’t our country and there are, as I say, 
people living there. 

The real protection, and where we're 
feeling the effects today of the near de- 
struction of our intelligence capability in 
recent years—before we came here, the 
effort that somehow to say, well, spying is 
somehow dishonest and let’s get rid of our 
intelligence agents, and we did that to a 
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large extent. Your biggest protection is to— 
and we're trying to—rebuild our intelli- 
gence to where you'll find out and know in 
advance what the target might be and be 
prepared for it. 

But again, I have to say this for our For- 
eign Service personnel: they know their 
mission, they know they have to be there. 
Such courage. They’re not in uniform, 
they’re not fighting people, but their cour- 
age—because the other alternative would 
be to simply close down our embassies 
worldwide and come back here to fortress 
America and have no representation there. 
And that, we cannot do. That would give 
the terrorists a victory that we’re not going 
to give them, and I don’t think anyone 
should. 

Q. Hi, Mr. President. My name is Becky 
Holtzscher, and I’d just like to say you look 
great. 

The President. Well, thank you. Thank 
you. 

Q. Do you feel that the people of the 
United States and of the Soviet Union have 
a common goal in the meaning of the word 
peace? 

The President. With regard to peace? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. Yes, with regard to the 
people. Unfortunately, the two societies are 
so different that the people of the Soviet 
Union only hear what their leaders want 
them to hear. We try, with Voice of Amer- 
ica and a few things, and know that we 
have some listeners in those countries, al- 
though they have to probably go to the 
basement and pull all the blinds before they 
can listen to our radio. [Laughter] But the 
people of Russia, above all, want peace. 

They lost 20 million people in World War 
Il. Their country has been invaded time 
after time, even before the Soviet regime. 
And there is a real built-in desire on their 
part for peace. And we know that we want 
it. We want it because peace in America is 
such an attractive way to live—{laughing]|— 
that a war is a terrible interruption. 

One of the things we would like would be 
to have more of an exchange of people so 
that, person to person, Ivan could meet 
Sam and Bill and Johnny over here, and 
vice versa. And we could learn more about 
each other as people. 
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Q. Mr. President, I’m Dan McFarland, a 
junior here. I’d like to know if you foresee a 
continued growth in the economic recov- 
ery. 

The President. Do I foresee growth, con- 
tinued growth? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. Yes, as long as we can con- 
tinue with the help of people like Del 
Latta, whose name was on there with Phil 
Gramm on the Gramm-Latta bill, which 
was our economic recovery. 

We've had opposition to that in the Con- 
gress. My own degree was in economics, so 
I can speak harshly about economists— 
[laughter|—and their predictions that have 
been wrong. But back around the turn of 
the century, it was a classical economic 
belief that when we had business cycles and 
had what they called hard times in those 
days—no one had thought of the word re- 
cession or depression—the classic econo- 
mists at that time said that it usually fol- 
lowed when the government went beyond 
a certain level in the amount of money it 
took out of the private sector. Well, I be- 
lieve that our problem today—the prob- 
lem—we talk about the problem of the defi- 
cit, but the deficit is a result, not a cause. It 
is the result of the government taking too 
much money from the private sector. 

The philosophy of our program is a re- 
duction in the cost of government. So far 
we have cut the increase in cost in govern- 
ment in half or more and, at the same time 
that through continued economic recov- 
ery—with a tax policy that offers stimulant 
to people, incentive to people to go out and 
produce, to business also—that then the 
growth in the economy will increase the 
revenues the government gets without in- 
creasing the rate of tax on the individuals. 
And thus we will have continued growth, 
because we will bring government back 
down to size. 

Q. Thank you. 

Q. Good morning, Mr. President. I’m Jeff 
Frederick, and I’d like to know, when 
you're out of office, what do you want the 
American people to remember most about 
your Presidency? 

The President. Hmmmmm. [Laughter] 
You know if I could sum it up in one sen- 
tence—there could be very complicated an- 
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swers to that. One sentence, though, that 
would sum. it up is: If they’d just be able to 
say I gave the government back to the 
people. [Applause] 

Thank you. 

Q. Good morning, sir. Sir, my name’s 
Robert McLaughlin. I’m a senior member 
of the U.S. Army National Guard. And my 
question isn’t in regard to foreign policy, 
it’s, what advice do you have for the college 
students gathered here today? 

The President. What advice for the col- 
lege students gathered here today? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

The President. Well, first of all, to believe 
in yourselves and believe in—well, you ex- 
pressed your belief in the answer I just gave 
to that other question—but to recognize 
that system—the Founding Fathers were a 
unique group that came together in one 
period of history—and this system was built 
on the belief, for the first time in the histo- 
ry of mankind, that government derived its 
power from the people. 

Our Constitution says—there are other 
constitutions that say a lot of the same 
things ours do, make the same promises 
ours do, except the difference is so great it’s 
almost unobserved. Those other constitu- 
tions say we, the government, grant you 
these rights. Ours says we, the people, grant 
government the following rights. 

Remember that over this last half-century 
where we've gotten in the habit of turning 
more and more to government for help, 
every time you get help from government 
you must give up a certain element of free- 
dom. Now, sometimes it’s worth it. We give 
up the right to drive 90 miles down a 
crowded street—90-miles-an-hour—because 
we wanted safety for ourselves and others. 

But always weigh government’s offer, and 
remember that the system was built to be 
run on the level of government closest to 
the people: the local community for so 
much of what controls our lives, then the 
counties and the States, and finally, only 
those things should be done by the Federal 
Government that are the Federal Govern- 
ment’s proper province. And when it does 
things it shouldn’t do, it can’t do any of 
them as well as the private sector can do 
them. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Scott Jacob, 
and my question is, what steps are the ad- 


ministration presently taking to help medi- 
ate a peaceful solution in Lebanon? 

The President. We have been trying for a 
long time—and that was even part of our 
marines being there in the first place, part 
of the multinational force. Lebanon, as we 
know, for a number of years, more than a 
decade, has been torn in revolution. And it 
has factions in which the leaders have their 
own militias, their own military throughout 
the country. But then we’ve had the inva- 
sion by other countries. The Israelis felt jus- 
tified in going in when they did because 
the Palestinian refugees were using their 
position in Lebanon to launch terrorist at- 
tacks across the Israeli border. 

What we’re trying to do is negotiate be- 
tween Syria, between Libya—or, not 
Libya—between Lebanon and the Israelis, 
at the same time that we try to bring the 
influence of the other Arab States to bear in 
there. And we’ve made great progress with 
that. 

Right now, our Ambassador Murphy is 
there. He is commuting between Beirut 
and Damascus and Tel Aviv. And we've 
had, before him, several other representa- 
tives. And they all want our presence there. 

I proposed a plan in September of 82 
that, basically, to get down to—if we can 
mediate and help bring about the kind of 
peace between Israel and the Arab States 
that was brought between Israel and Egypt, 
one of those states—in other words, have 
more Egypts—then we can bring peace to 
the Middle East. And that is the underlying 
problem, the reluctance of the Arab States 
to recognize the right of Israel to even exist 
as a nation. And this we’re going to contin- 
ue to try to do. 

We brought our marines out after the ter- 
rorist attacks actually because they had only 
been sent in, the multinational force, as a 
peacekeeping force while we helped Leba- 
non restore its government, which was non- 
existent—and they have a government 
now—help train their military. And we had 
the hope that then they could begin to take 
over those parts of the country now held by 
these militias that I spoke of, and the multi- 
national force would be there behind the 
lines to maintain order. 

Well, with the conflict that came up, that 
peacekeeping force, or chore, was no longer 
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viable or practical. And that’s why we came 
home. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Student Moderator. Mr. President, there 
will be one final question. 

The President. What? 

Student Moderator. | said there will be 
one final question. 

The President. \s this the last one? All 14? 
I haven’t been counting. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Lori Smith, 
and I’m a senior. And I’m honored to be 
speaking to you right now. My question is, 
what was the basis for your recent decision 
not to impose barriers to foreign steel, and 
what do you feel will be the effect on the 
U.S. steel industry? 

The President. Well, the U.S. steel indus- 
try is doing a job of rebuilding at the man- 
agement level. Labor has contributed by 
taking some cuts in the previous standards 
that they had in pay and benefits and so 
forth. But the problem has been there is an 
overproduction of steel in the world. Every- 
one seems to want to be in that business. 
And a number of the countries have made 
us a dumping ground for steel. And they do 
this by subsidizing the cost, so that it can be 
sold at a competitive price here, against our 
own producers. 

Now, those who advocated protectionism, 
quotas, shutting down high tariffs, and so 
forth, that’s a two-way street. And it is 
counterproductive. If we had established 
this on steel, then those other countries 
would have retaliated by, for example, shut- 
ting down on our agricultural products. 

We were able to find out that we would 
destroy more jobs in America than we 
would protect by the protectionist thing. 
But we haven't just said we’re not going to 
do anything. We are now embarked on a 
program of dealing with our industrial part- 
ners and others in the world that are send- 
ing steel here, to make sure that it cannot 
be subsidized, it cannot be dumped on our 
market. And we're going to try to work 
out—we want free trade, but we want fair 
trade—so we have a program that is at 
work right now, and the steel industry is 
satisfied with it. They believe that this is 
giving them the breathing space they need 
to continue their modernization. 

We were victims of some of our own gen- 
erosity. After World War II, when we went 
out with the Marshall plan to help countries 
restore their industrial capacity, why, they 
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built on the basis of the latest technology in 
the field. Well, we still had old-fashioned 
mills, and so forth, that had not come up 
and modernized, and then under the com- 
petition, they didn’t get—they couldn’t earn 
enough money to modernize. So sometimes 
our opponents have our _ technology, 
modern means of production, and we 
haven’t caught up. 

Now, the steel industry is doing that and 
believes that they’re—in fact, before I leave 
your State, I’m going to be visiting, at 
Canton, the Timken Plant that is—{ap- 
plause]. They have invested what amounts 
to a third of their—a full third of their total 
capital capacity in this new plant and this 
new technology and, believe me, it won’t 
have to worry about competition from 
anyone. It can hold its own. 

So, this was the reason. Every time we’ve 
tried protectionism, it’s a two-way street, 
and it ends up with us hurting ourselves 
and, in fact, hurting the whole world econo- 
my recovery. So, that isn’t the answer. 

I’m a veteran. I was looking for my first 
job back in the Great Depression, in 1932. 
And that worldwide depression really was 
prolonged and brought on by a thing called 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff, which thought 
that through a kind of general protection- 
ism we could help ourselves, and we didn’t. 
The only thing that finally ended the Great 
Depression was World War II, and I don’t 
think that’s a very good way of ending re- 
cessions or depressions. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

The President. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. in 
the university’s Memorial Hall. Following 
his remarks, he attended separate receptions 
with university student and administration 
leaders and with Ohio Republican leaders. 


Canton, Ohio 





Remarks to Employees at the Timken 
Company Faircrest Steel Plant. 
September 26, 1984 





Congressman Regula, State Representative 
Dave Johnson, who’s here, and all of you 
ladies and gentlemen: 

Tim Timken, it’s plain to see that you’re 
following in the proud tradition of one of 
America’s great men of commerce and in- 
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dustry, 
Timken. 


your great-grandfather, Henry 


You know, being here in this particular 
place—and it’s true—from some football I 
played myself, and then I became a sports 
announcer longer ago than I’m going to 
admit to—all the way over here, I found 
myself telling Jim Thorpe stories, and so 
forth, with regard to that Football Hall of 
Fame. But it is a thrill for me to see what’s 
happening here. I can now say with confi- 
dence, I’ve seen the future, and the future 
looks very good, indeed. 


I'd just like to congratulate Tom Faught 
and his crew from the Dravo Corporation, 
the subcontractors on this project; all of the 
skilled craftsmen. From what I see, you’re 
doing a quality job of which you can all be 
rightfully proud. With your energy and en- 
thusiasm, with your dedication to efficiency 
and excellence, America is not just going to 
meet the competition; we’re going to beat 
the competition. 


Timken’s courageous $500 million invest- 
ment, representing about two-thirds of the 
total value of the company, is in the finest 
tradition of America’s entrepreneurial 
spirit. The cooperation between everyone 
concerned—management, labor, Federal, 
State, and local government—is part of a 
new spirit that is emerging throughout this 
country. We’re leaving the pessimists and 
the doom and gloomers behind. 


The old ideas that spawned inflation, stag- 
nation, and national self-doubt only a few 
years ago have given way to a new philoso- 
phy. Americans are rejecting the policies of 
something for nothing, rejecting politicians 
who try to divide us by exploiting envy and 
who offer programs with the claim, “We'll 
tax somebody else to pay for it.” You know, 
that term about robbing Peter to pay 
Paul—it was some time ago that we began 
to realize, under their policy of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, we were all named 
Peter. There weren’t any Pauls left around. 
[Laughter] 


But, the American people anymore don’t 
buy something-for-nothing schemes. We 
know that raising taxes, no matter what the 
big spenders say or try to make us believe, 


will mean a heavier burden for the working 
people of this country. 

And let me ask what you think would be 
better for the future of America. Is it better 
to let them tax away your earnings because 
they'll know how to spend your pay better 
than you do? Or isn’t it better for you to 
have more take-home pay and decide for 
yourself how that money will be spent? 
[Applause] 

Well, I think it’s better, too. And I think 
it’s better, too, to have Timken and other 
companies like yours channeling their re- 
sources into job-creating investment rather 
than letting politicians tax it away. America 
doesn’t need higher taxes and a heavier tax 
burden. America needs more high-tech to 
modernize heavy industry. We need more 
take-home pay, more investment, more in- 
novation, and more jobs. 

My opponent made raising taxes his 
number one issue and the option that he 
would use first in solving our country’s 
problems. My first option is expanding eco- 
nomic growth and increasing opportunity. I 
say, let’s not focus on dividing the pie and 
everybody continually getting a smaller and 
smaller piece. Let’s pull together and make 
a bigger pie so that everybody can have a 
bigger piece. 

Standing here today and seeing this in- 
credible new mill taking shape, I can’t help 
but think of a telegram I received back in 
1981. And I would have read it to you, 
except that Tim Timken has already done 
so. [Laughter] No, that’s all right. [Laugh- 
ter] 

And I was very pleased to get it, and very 
pleased to have him remember, too, about 
that telegram. I’ve often wondered what 
kind of telegram I might have received had 
our policy been to increase taxes instead of 
reducing them. 

This company didn’t start out making 
steel. In fact, back in the 1890’s, Timken 
was primarily a supplier to wagon and car- 
riage builders. Mind you, I didn’t see that 
for myself. I just heard about it. [Laughter] 

But Timken has always been a vibrant 
and innovative company, never afraid of 
new challenges, never afraid to take advan- 
tage of new opportunities, and never afraid 
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to compete. If America is to progress as a 
country, this is the kind of spirit our policies 
must promote. 

There are those who call for protection- 
ism and quotas which are shortsighted and 
temporary at best and which will make all 
of us a lot worse off in the long run. Cer- 
tainly, we must ensure that other countries, 
our competitors, do not use unfair trade 
practices. I reaffirmed our determination to 
prevent this and charted a clear course of 
action to that effect last week. But a blun- 
derbuss approach of quotas and trade bar- 
riers, encouraging stagnation by stifling 
competition, is not the way to a better 
future. It’s a giant step back into the misery 
of a failed past. 

America’s heavy industries, like steel, will 
be just as much a part of our country’s 
future as they are a part of our country’s 
past. We’re going to ensure this by hitting 
directly any country that attempts to dump 
its industrial products using unfair and ille- 
gal subsidies. But aggressive enforcement is 
only part of the answer. The kind of innova- 
tion that we underline here today at 
Timken is the most important part of the 
solution. 

This mill is designed to produce the high- 
est quality alloy steel at the lowest cost. 
While your workers in this mill will be paid 
comparable wages to any in the industry, 
their productivity will be substantially 
higher. It'll be energy efficient, using 22 
percent less electricity, 27 percent less nat- 
ural gas per ton of steel melted. It was de- 
signed to meet, and in many cases exceed, 
all of the EPA’s clean air standards. It inno- 
vatively ties, as Tim Timken rightly points 
out, high-tech and heavy industry. 

And this type of commitment, commit- 
ment on the part of all of us, is the path to 
progress and an improved standard of 
living. I firmly believe that, if given the 
tools and the equipment we need, Ameri- 
can workers can outproduce, outsell, and 


outcompete the pants off anyone in the 
world. 


What you accomplish here will reap re- 
wards throughout the system. Producing a 
higher quality product at a lower cost will 
help the auto and other heavy industries 
meet their competition, benefit your other 
customers. And eventually, in one way or 
another, everyone in this country will bene- 
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fit. And that’s what made America the great 
country it is, and that’s what’s going to 
make America even greater still. 

There’s been a lot said recently, with the 
lead story in a major magazine recently, 
about the new spirit spreading across Amer- 
ica, something I’ve been calling the New 
Patriotism. I couldn’t help thinking about it 
when I was driving over here and we went 
past that Football Hall of Fame. Several 
years ago, there were those, even some of 
our own leaders, who seemed to be count- 
ing America out. Well, we aren’t a nation of 
quitters. We’re all on the same team, the 
American team. And it’s good to see we’re 
scoring touchdowns again. 

Well, that’s the way we are. And nobody 
should ever sell America short. During the 
dark days of World War II, Timken quickly 
adjusted its production line from steel tubes 
to gun barrels. By the end of the war, you 
did what the enemies of freedom thought 
was impossible, producing over a hundred 
thousand gun barrels used for antiaircraft 
guns, tanks, and the nose guns on the B-25 
bomber. 

Six thousand Timken employees marched 
off to fight for their country during that 
conflict. One of them was John Paul Mor- 
iarty. He was blinded when he was shot 
down over enemy territory in 1944. He suf- 
fered blindness and imprisonment, and 
when he finally got home, the city of 
Canton gave him a hero’s welcome. His 
friends and neighbors pooled their money 
and provided this local boy—who gave his 
sight so they could remain free—enough 
money to build a home for his family. 

And then, in March of 1946, John Paul 
Moriarty returned to the Timken Company. 
He was given a job operating special elec- 
tronic gauges that had been specifically de- 
veloped to enable the blind to inspect 
Timken bearings. John Paul Moriarty re- 
tired last year after 47 years of service to 
Timken, most of it as a blind employee. 

Canton and Timken showed the world 
what America is all about. Thank you for 
letting me join you today. Thank you very 
much. [Applause] 1—{applause|—all right. 
I’m willing. [Applause] Thank you all very 
much. Thank you. 

If I could just make a personal note in 
here. If sometime again they happen to 
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show the Knute Rockne film on television— 
[laughter|—when the Gipper scores that 
touchdown, if you'll look at the fellow in 
the dark sweater standing right over beside 
me before I start for that touchdown run, 
that was Jim Thorpe. He was playing an 
assistant coach in the picture. And it was a 
great thrill for me to get to meet the im- 
mortal Jim Thorpe. I just had to throw that 
in. I told you I was full of Jim Thorpe sto- 
ries. 


God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:53 p.m. in 
the steel plant’s melt shop. Earlier, he was 
given a tour of the plant and was briefed 
by company officials on its operation. 

Prior to his departure from Canton, the 
President met with Republican leaders in 
the Main Terminal at the Akron/Canton 
Regional Airport. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Remarks at the Annual Family Oktoberfest. 
September 26, 1984 





The President. Thank you. 

Audience. [Chanting] 4 more years! 4 
more years! 4 more years! 

The President. All right. If that’s the way 
you feel, I’m willing. 

Well, thank you, Bob Kasten, for that 
very kind introduction. Thank you, and 
thank you all for a most heartwarming re- 
ception. I can only say to you in return, 
“On Wisconsin”. 

It’s great to be back in your proud city of 
Milwaukee and great to be with all of you 
here at Old Heidelberg Park. You know, 
Old Heidelberg Park—I can remember 
when they called it just plain Heidelberg 
Park. [Laughter] Of course, that was back 
when if somebody said, “Hey, kid,” I an- 
swered. [Laughter] 

But warm greetings to your outstanding 
Senator Bob Kasten. Believe me, we 
couldn’t have accomplished all that we 
have without a Republican majority in the 
Senate, and Bob Kasten is in the front rank 
of that majority. 


And a special thanks to one of Wisconsin’s 
super Congressmen, Jim Sensenbrenner. 
Jim has worked long and hard in the House 
to put America back on its feet. 

Jim and Bob, I can’t tell you how much 
I’m looking forward to working with you in 
1985 and in a few years to come. 

Whenever I come to this beautiful State, 
your rolling hills and gentle valleys and lush 
pastures—and I have been here quite a bit, 
because for a large part of my life, I was a 
neighbor of yours just to the south in IIli- 
nois—I know I’m almost—well, I’m also 
going to see, in addition to all that beauty, 
some of the hardest working people in our 
country. And I know I’m looking at many of 
them right now. 

All of you and your mothers and fathers 
and their parents stretching all the way 
back to the early 1800’s, tens of thousands 
proud to trace their roots from Germany, 
thousands more from Serbia, Poland, Ire- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Greece, and a 
number—a dozen other nations. They came 
with few possessions, and they asked only 
the chance to live and work in freedom and 
peace. 

Now, many went into the countryside 
and began to produce the best cheese and 
butter and milk in the world. And many 
stayed right here in Milwaukee. And to- 
gether, they built a town of muscle, beauty, 
and pride. They manufactured machinery, 
produced metal products of all kinds, 
opened breweries, and made Milwaukee 
one of America’s biggest ports. They gave 
this city a distinctive flavor, adapting the 
customs of the old country and the old 
world to the new. And as they stamped 
their character on Milwaukee, they en- 
riched the cultural life of all Americans. 

Today, you’ve shown us that Milwaukee is 
just as proud as ever. You still have your 
ethnic pride. Your schools are better than 
ever. And you, the people of Milwaukee, 
hard-working, patriotic, and full of hope for 
our future, are what America is all about. 

And now, if you don’t mind, could I take 
a moment to give you a report on what 
we've been trying to do since we took 
office? 

On the economic front, yes, we’ve been 
through some tough times. But Americans 
came through them together. We knew we 
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had to work hard to correct the damage 
decades of government overspending and 
overtaxing had caused. And what do you 
know. The American people went to work, 
and we are getting the job done. Americans 
are working again, and America is working 
again. 

Today, inflation, as you were told, is 
down from more than 12 percent to an 
annual rate of about 4 percent. Interest 
rates, although still not as low as we want, 
are down substantially. Last year alone, 
America saw some 600,000 new business in- 
corporations, and that is an all-time high in 
the history of our country. And during the 
past 20 months, America has created 6 mil- 
lion new jobs, by far the best performance 
of any country in the world. 

And right here in Milwaukee, the eco- 
nomic expansion is beginning to take hold. 
In the last year, the unemployment rate in 
the Milwaukee area has fallen more than 3 
percentage points. And in that same year, 
nearly 19,000 Americans have found work 
here in Milwaukee. 

Now, we’ve been working to help Wis- 
consin farmers make the transition from the 
high inflation, high interest rates, and eco- 
nomic disasters of the past to stable growth, 
low inflation, and lower interest rates that 
all of us are bringing about. 

We've eliminated the unfair, wrong- 
headed grain embargo. We’ve negotiated 
new agreements for grain with the Soviet 
Union. And last week, to help ease debt 
burdens, we announced that the Farmers 
Home Administration will defer for 5 years 
up to 25 percent of the principal and inter- 
est payments that farmers owe. And to help 
those who do not participate in the Farmers 
Home Administration programs, we will be 
making available $630 million in loan guar- 
antees. 

As the economic expansion continues, 
we're not going to rest until all Ameri- 
cans—and that means Wisconsin farmers 
and their families—share in the benefits. 

My friends, our great nation has turned 
the corner. The shadows are behind us. 
Bright sunshine of hope and opportunity 
lies ahead. But I wouldn’t take that for 
granted. So, let me just ask you: Do you feel 
better off than you did 4 years ago? 

Audience. Yes! 
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The President. Is America better off than 
it was 4 years ago? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. Well, good. I—you don’t 
know how it warms my heart that you think 
that, too—[laughter|—because I think that 
way. 

Now, despite the strength of this expan- 
sion, there’s one sure way to ruin it. Now, 
you’d have to be something of an expert to 
find it. But when it comes to bringing eco- 
nomic growth to a grinding halt, our oppo- 
nents are experts. They want to raise your 
taxes. And if you let them, they'll do it 
again and again and again. 

You know, the people of Milwaukee are 
as well known for your love of good beer as 
the liberal Democrats are for their taxing 
and spending. The difference is you know 
when to stop. [Laughter] 

The tax hike they’ve called for would be 
the equivalent of an additional tax burden 
of $1,800 for every household in Wisconsin 
and in America. Now, we all remember 
how Green Bay’s beloved football coach, 
the great Vince Lombardi, used to say, 
“Winning isn’t everything. It’s the only 
thing.” Well, it seems our opponents have 
adopted that philosophy, but with a new 
twist. They’re saying, “Tax increases aren’t 
everything. They’re the only thing.” 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. Well, come November, the 
American people will get to vote on their 
coaches—or on our coaches, and come No- 
vember, I believe the American people will 
tell Coach Tax Hike to find another team. 

Well, now, you’re all—just so there isn’t 
any doubt, I wonder if you’d help me con- 
duct a little poll. Now, you can just answer 
yes or no. 

Do you believe that the American people 
are undertaxed? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Will the working people of 
Milwaukee, the family farmers across this 
State, and America’s economy all be strong- 
er with a big tax increase? 

Audience. No! 

The President. Well, is his tax increase 
your idea of fairness and compassion? 

Audience. No! 
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The President. Or do you share my belief 
that government in Washington might al- 
ready be big enough? 

Audience. Yes! 

Audience member. Like the deficit is! 

The President. So, rather than give more 
to Washington, DC, how about giving the 
American people more opportunities to 
work, to save, and to invest? [Applause] 

Thank you very much. You’ve just con- 
firmed my hunch. 

Our pledge is for tax simplification, to 
make the system more fair, to make it 
easier to understand. Do you know that 
Einstein has admitted he cannot understand 
the Form 1040? [Laughter] And so you can 
bring everybody’s income tax rates further 
down, and not up. That’s what we believe is 
fair tax simplification and reform. 

Now, tax simplification will provide pow- 
erful new incentives for economic growth. 
And it will help our economic expansion 
keep growing and spreading, from Maine to 
Milwaukee to the California coast. 

With your support, we'll fight for enter- 
prise zones to help Americans in disadvan- 
taged areas get off unemployment and wel- 
fare and start climbing the economic 
ladder. And we'll keep government under 
control by enacting a line-item veto and a 
constitutional amendment mandating that 
government stop spending more than gov- 
ernment takes in. 

Now, I know that there are many proud 
Democrats in Wisconsin, people who cher- 
ish the memories of F.D.R. and Harry 
Truman and John Kennedy. These men 
were leaders who believed in strength 
abroad and self-reliance at home. And to all 
those Democrats who might be here 
today—and I hope there are many—who 
feel that the present leadership of the 
Democratic Party is out of step with the 
rank-and-file Democratic membership of 
that party, the patriotic Democrats who so 
many times in the past were supporting the 
same things that we believe in; they who 
know that the leadership today of that 
party no longer stands behind America’s 
role in the world, that it no longer repre- 
sents working men and women, that it is 
abandoning the decent, patriotic Democrats 
of the J.F.K. and F.D.R. and Harry Truman 
tradition—and we say to you if you are 
here: Come on, walk with us down the path 


of hope and opportunity. It can be biparti- 
san. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! 

The President. All right. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! 

The President. Okay. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 4 
more years! 

The President. All right. 

Audience. 4 more years! 4 more years! 

The President. But add your strength to 
ours, and all of us can build something new 
for America, something far better than 
before. 

You know, as our economy grows, we'll 
need to go forward with the bedrock values 
that sustained those first immigrants to Mil- 
waukee and that nourish our families 
today—the values of faith; family; neighbor- 
hood; good, hard work. Together, we’ve al- 
ready made an impressive start. 

During the past 4 years, we’ve helped 
lead a grassroots revolution for excellence 
in our schools that will reach every child in 
our land. Just last week we learned that 
after nearly 2 years [decades]! of decline, 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores have gone 
up for the second year in a row. They in- 
creased a full four points. Now, that may 
not seem like very much, but it is the big- 
gest increase in 21 years. 

We must continue to crack down on 
crime. We say with no hesitation, yes, there 
are such things as right and wrong, and, 
yes, for hardened criminals preying on our 
society, punishment must be swift and cer- 
tain. In 1980 our crime rate was rising. But 
last year, reported crime fell 7 percent, and 
that’s the steepest drop since 1960. 

In foreign affairs, today America is at 
peace. And since 1980 the tide of Soviet 
expansion has been turned. 

Now, I know that many of you have rela- 
tives in Eastern Europe, in countries like 
East Germany, Hungary, and Poland. These 
brave people are never very far from my 
mind, and I know they aren’t from yours. 
When we traveled to Europe in 1982, I 
visited the Berlin Wall, that grim line that 
divides the continent. And I saw those poli- 


1 White House correction. 
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zei looking at me very sternly with their 
guns, and I sneaked a foot across the line. 
[Laughter] Just wanted them to know I'd 
been there. [Laughter] But like all who visit 
that wall, I looked to the East. I saw the 
barbed wire and the guards, and under- 
stood, in a more powerful way, the value of 
human liberty. I pledge to you that in 
Europe we will do all in our power to 
defend the cause of freedom. 

In Central America, we'll go on support- 
ing the forces of democracy and economic 
growth. And I will tell Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko, when I meet with him at 
the White House on Friday, the United 
States seeks no territorial expansion. We 
make no attempts to impose our will on 
anyone. But we remain unshakable in our 
commitment to freedom. And we will 
never again allow America to let down its 
guard. 

Well now, it’s time for me to ga— 

Audience. No! 

The President. Yes—oh—have to. But I 
see so many families here this afternoon. So 
many fine young people. May I just leave 
you with one last thought from my heart. 

The American dream is a living thing, 
always growing, always presenting new 
vistas and challenges. In Old Heidelberg 
Park this afternoon—indeed, throughout 
Milwaukee and throughout Wisconsin— 
there are young couples saving to buy 
homes of their own; mothers and fathers 
who want to give their children a better 
education; men and women with dreams of 
making the good earth of this State still 
more fruitful, the good city of Milwaukee 
healthier and more prosperous, and Amer- 
ica herself stronger and better still. My 
vision of America—and I know it’s one you 
share—is of a land where all have the op- 
portunity to work hard to make these 
dreams come true. My friends, together we 
can make America that shining land of op- 
portunity and hope. And with you by our 
side, I know we will. 

That wonderful song I mentioned earlier 
in my remarks has inspired tens of thou- 
sands. No other fight song has been adopted 
by so many high schools throughout the 
land—my own included—as “On Wiscon- 
sin.” As a matter of fact, I was halfway 
through my high school football career 
before I knew that that was the real name 
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of the song, that it wasn’t “Onward Dixon.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, I think there’s only one way we 
could top that song, and that’s to put all our 
hopes and dreams for our country into one 
simple phrase: “On America.” 

Thank you all very much. God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:23 p.m. at 

the Old Heidelberg Park Fest Hall. 
Following his appearance at the event, 

the President returned to Washington, DC. 


National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education 





Reappointment of Joseph Ben Trujillo as a 
Member. September 26, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Joseph Ben Trujillo to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Adult Education for a term expiring July 
10, 1987. This is a reappointment. 

He is president of JBT Financial Group in 
Denver, CO. He has been serving as vice 
president of Hicks Pension Services in En- 
glewood, CO, since 1980. Previously he was 
president of Larimer Insurance Group, Inc., 
in Englewood. He was in insurance sales 
with Connecticut Mutual Life (1976-1978) 
and Connecticut General Life (1973-1976). 

He graduated from Wichita State Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1969) and New Mexico Highlands 
University (M.A., 1972). He is married and 
resides in Littleton, CO. He was born Sep- 
tember 26, 1947, in Sante Fe, NM. 


Prevention of Drug Abuse and Drug 
Trafficking 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. September 27, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Title III, Section 305 
of the Drug Abuse Prevention, Treatment, 
and Rehabilitation Act of 1972, as amended, 
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I hereby transmit the 1984 National Strate- 
gy for the Prevention of Drug Abuse and 
Drug Trafficking. The Strategy establishes a 
comprehensive national plan of action 
which includes prevention of drug abuse 
through awareness and action, drug law en- 
forcement, international cooperation to 
eliminate the production and trafficking of 
illegal drugs, and health-related treatment 
and research activities. 

I am pleased with the progress in raising 
public awareness of drug abuse problems 
and in strengthening our efforts to reduce 
the supply of illicit drugs, both domestic 
and international. Most important is the 
widespread recognition that the situation is 
not hopeless; that drug abuse can be con- 
quered. Our citizens have begun numerous 
grassroots efforts which are likely to accom- 
plish far more in preventing drug abuse 
than the Federal government, working 
alone, could hope to achieve. 

I thank the Congress for its dedication 
and continuing support in the fight against 
drug abuse. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 27, 1984. 


Note: The report is entitled “1984 National 
Strategy for Prevention of Drug Abuse and 
Drug Trafficking” (Government Printing 
Office, 124 pages). 


Agency for International Development 





Nomination of Cathryn C. Semerad To Be 
an Assistant Administrator (External 
Affairs). September 27, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Cathryn C. Semerad to be 
an Assistant Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development (External 
Affairs). She would succeed Jay F. Morris. 

Mrs. Semerad is currently Associate 
Deputy Administrator for External Rela- 
tions at the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. Previously she was Executive Di- 
rector, Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid, AID, (1981); and specialist, 


Office of Presidential Personnel, the White 
House (1979-1981). 

Mrs. Semerad graduated from Skidmore 
College (B.S., 1965). She is married, has one 
child, and resides in Kensington, MD. She 
was born January 16, 1943, in Albany, NY. 


Agency for International Development 





Nomination of Mark L. Edelman To Be an 
Assistant Administrator (Bureau for Africa). 
September 27, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mark L. Edelman to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development (Bureau for 
Africa). He would succeed Frank J. Dona- 
telli. 

Mr. Edelman is currently senior adviser 
to the Administrator and Executive Secre- 
tary at the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. Previously he was Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, Bureau of International Organi- 
zation Affairs, Department of State (1981- 
1983); program analyst, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (1981); legislative assist- 
ant to Senator John C. Danforth (1977- 
1981); and deputy commissioner of adminis- 
tration, office of administration, Jefferson 
City, MO, (1975-1976). 

Mr. Edelman graduated from Oberlin 
College (B.A., 1965). He is married and re- 
sides in Washington, DC. He was born June 
27, 1943, in St. Louis, MO. 


Security of United States Diplomatic 
Missions 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Request for Supplemental Appropriations. 
September 27, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am today forwarding to the Congress a 
request for Supplemental Appropriations 
for Fiscal Year 1985 totalling $110,200,000. 
These funds will be used solely to increase 
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the security of United States diplomatic 
missions overseas. 

This request represents another essential 
step in what will be a multi-year effort to 
counter the threats posed by a growing 
scourge against humanity—international 
terrorism. The Secretary of State is also for- 
warding separately a request for authoriza- 
tion of $366,278,000 for the next fiscal year. 
This first $110.2 million supplemental re- 
quest is that portion of the total $366 mil- 
lion authorization that requires immediate 
appropriation. We would hope for prompt 
action on these proposals so that immediate 
steps can be taken and longer-term meas- 
ures can be planned to better protect our 
diplomatic personnel and facilities abroad. 
In my FY-86 budget, we will forward to the 
Congress the next increment of a five-year 
program of security enhancements for our 
overseas missions. This program is now in 
the final stages of review. 

The five-year program of improved pro- 
tection is being prepared as part of the in- 
tense government-wide analysis I directed 
immediately after the terrorist attack 
against our Marines in Lebanon last Octo- 
ber. When the final review is completed, 
this detailed action plan, reinforced by new 
legislation now pending in the Congress 
and separate measures being taken with our 
allies, will add considerably to our ability to 
counter this menace to all mankind. As the 
tragic events in Beirut have shown, we 
must do more to protect our citizens who 
serve our country overseas. This request 
continues our commitment to do just that 
and complements actions already being im- 
plemented which are compatible with our 
longstanding policy: 

—On July 23, 1983, I issued a public 
statement urging international coopera- 
tion against terrorism. 

—In a message to the European Heads of 
State and Government on September 
17, 1983, I made a similar direct appeal 
for their help in deterring terrorist at- 
tacks. 

—In April 1984, the Administration sub- 
mitted four bills to the Congress de- 
signed to strengthen our legal instru- 
ments for dealing with terrorists. 

—In an effort to improve international 
cooperation in combatting terrorism, 
Western leaders at the London Eco- 
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nomic Summit in June 1984 issued a 
seven point declaration on cooperative 
steps to be taken against terrorists. 

—In April 1984, I also issued direction to: 

¢ improve intelligence collection, analy- 

sis, and dissemination on_ terrorist 
groups and organizations; 

¢ improve our response capabilities 

based on cogent analysis of what re- 
sponses are most likely to deter future 
attacks; and 

e better our security protection and 

awareness and take legal preventive 
action to thwart terrorist attacks before 
they occur. 

The funds proposed in this request will 
help us move to implement this last step. 
Recent events underscore the urgency for 
proceeding rapidly with those measures 
which will improve security and protection. 

International terrorism, by its very 
nature, is unpredictable and difficult to 
defend against—particularly when the at- 
tacker intends to give his life in the attempt 
to assassinate others. As long as rogue gov- 
ernments use the brutality of terrorism in 
attempts to achieve their ends, we must 
take measures such as these to reduce our 
vulnerability. No one can be certain that 
such attacks will not occur again in the 
future. We can be certain, however, that 
the enhancements made possible in the re- 
quest for appropriations I have forwarded 
today and the authorization request, trans- 
mitted by the Secretary of State, will make 
such attacks much more difficult. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 27, 1984. 


Incentive Pay for Hazardous Duty 





Executive Order 12488. 
September 27, 1984 





AMENDING EXECUTIVE ORDER No. 11157 
AS IT RELATES TO INCENTIVE PAY FOR 
HAZARDOUS DUTY 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
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Public Law 98-94 and Section 30l1(a) of 
Title 37 of the United States Code, and in 
order to define the scope of one category of 
hazardous duty, it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 11157 of 
June 22, 1964, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out subsection (g) of 
Section 109 of Part I and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(g) The term ‘duty involving the servic- 
ing of aircraft or missiles with highly toxic 
fuels or propellants or the testing of aircraft 
or missile systems (or components of such 
systems) during which highly toxic fuels or 
propellants are used’ shall be construed to 
mean duty performed by members as a pri- 
mary duty that requires (1) removal, re- 
placement, and servicing of the emergency 
power unit of an aircraft with H-70 propel- 
lant (30 percent water, 70 percent hydra- 
zine); (2) participation by those personnel 
performing duties described in (gX1) who 
must also participate in an emergency re- 
sponse force, spill containment, or spill 
cleanup involving H-70 propellant (30 per- 
cent water, 70 percent hydrazine); (3) han- 
dling and maintaining the liquid propellants 
(liquid oxidizer-nitrogen tetroxide; unsym- 
metrical dimethyl hydrazine) used in the 
Titan weapon system, if such duty requires 
qualification in the use of the Rocket Fuel 
Handler’s Clothing Outfit and involves (A) 
launch duct operations, including flow, 
pressurization, on-load, set-up or tear down 
involving propellant transfer operations; (B) 
set-up, installation or tear down for fuel/ 
oxidizer flow; (C) decontamination of equip- 
ment, including, but not limited to, the 
Rocket Fuel Handler’s Clothing Outfit; (D) 
venting or pressurizing missile fuel or oxi- 
dizer tanks; (E) removing or replacing mis- 
sile components while missile fuel and oxi- 
dizer tanks are loaded with such propel- 
lants; (F) transferring propellants between 
commercial and military holding trailers, or 
between holding trailers and fuel/oxidizer 
pump rooms; or normal preventive mainte- 
nance activities including, but not limited 
to, seal changes; (4) handling and maintain- 
ing the propellants, unsymmetrical di- 
methyl hydrazine and inhibited red-fuming 
nitric acid, used in the LANCE missile 
system; (5) handling, transporting or work- 
ing with toxic fuels/propellants by members 


assigned to the Air Force Rocket Propulsion 
Lab (AFRPL) who (A) directly manage and 
inspect the activities of crew members con- 
ducting operations involving experimental 
rocket propulsion systems and components; 
(B) directly monitor and set up measure- 
ment instruments in operational areas 
where contamination is suspected or may 
be physically present; (C) install and 
remove instrumentation devices from pro- 
pulsion systems and components; (D) per- 
form final test preparation and immediate 
safety inspection duties around pressurized, 
active systems during prerun and postrun 
test periods; or, (E) install and repair electri- 
cal systems; (6) handling, loading/ unloading 
and transporting toxic fuels and oxidizers at 
the precision sled track while working with 
the liquid rocket sled, which uses JP-X (a 
mixture of jet fuel (JP-4) and unsymmetri- 
cal dimethyl hydrazine) and red-fuming 
nitric acid and a propulsion; or (7) involve- 
ment with other toxic substances contained 
in missile or aircraft weapon system fuels or 
propellants as determined by the Secretary 
concerned. The entitlement to the pay pro- 
vided for in this subsection is based upon 
the performance of such duty which has the 
potential for accidental or inadvertent ex- 
posure to highly toxic fuels or propellants or 
related substances and not upon actual 
quantifiable exposure to such substances. 
Therefore, neither this construction of the 
term nor the receipt of the pay provided 
for in this subsection may be construed as 
indicating that any person entitled to such 
pay has been actually exposed to highly 
toxic fuels or propellants or related sub- 
stances contrary to the provisions of any 
statute, Executive order, rule, or regulation 
relating to health or safety which is applica- 
ble to the uniformed services.” 

Sec. 2. This Executive Order shall be ef- 
fective as of October 1, 1983. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 27, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:58 a.m., September 28, 1984] 
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National Science Foundation 





Nomination of Two Members of the 
National Science Board. 
September 27, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Science 
Board, National Science Foundation, for 
terms expiring May 10, 1990. 


Simon Ramo would succeed Eugene H. Cota- 
Robles. Mr. Ramo is currently director of TRW, 
Inc. He is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Redondo Beach, CA. He was born May 
7, 1913, in Salt Lake City, UT. 

Karen J. Lindstedt-Siva would succeed Charles 
Pence Slichter. She is currently an environ- 
mental scientist at Atlantic Richfield Corp. She 
is married and resides in Thousand Oaks, CA. 
She was born September 24, 1941, in Minne- 
apolis, MN. 


National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education 





Reappointment of Three Members. 
September 28, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Indian Education for terms expiring 
September 29, 1987. These are reappoint- 
ments: 


Frank Nicol, Jr., is currently an independent in- 
surance life underwriter in Lander, WY. Addi- 
tionally, since 1962, he and his wife have 
owned and operated a ranch. Mr. Nicol grad- 
uated from the University of Wyoming (B.A., 
1970; M.Ed., 1973). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Lander, WY. He was 
born October 4, 1945, in Riverton, WY. 


Th E. Sawyer is currently vice president of 
WICAT Systems, Inc. He graduated from 
U.C.L.A. (B.S., 1959), Occidental College (M.A., 
1969) and Florida State University (Ph.D., 
1971). He is married, has four children, and 
resides in Orem, UT. He was born July 7, 1932, 
in Homer, LA. 

Michael L. Stepetin is currently a committeeper- 
son on the Urban Indian Council in Salem, OR. 
He attended the University of Oregon and Pa- 
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cific Lutheran College. He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Portland, OR. He was 
born June 1, 1927, in Dutch Harbor, AK. 


Longshore and Harbor Workers’ 
cae Act Amendments of 
1984 





Statement on Signing S. 38 Into Law. 
September 28, 1984 





I have today signed S. 38, the Longshore 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
Amendments of 1984. The last amend- 
ments to this act in 1972 expanded worker 
coverage and provided relatively high ben- 
efits which resulted in excessive costs. 
Today’s legislation addresses these issues 
and makes important reforms in workers’ 
compensation for injured workers, who con- 
tributed so much to our nation’s vital mari- 
time industry, and their families. 

This legislation is the result of the hard 
work and cooperative spirit of employers, 
unions, and the insurance industry. It 
passed the Congress with strong bipartisan 
support and with the endorsement of this 
administration. 

I want to congratulate all the parties to 
this consensus legislation. Their efforts 
strike a balance between continuing to pro- 
vide fair and necessary benefits for injured 
workers and their families and, at the same 
time, giving employers, insurers, and the 
Labor Department the means to control 
program costs more effectively. The bill will 
accomplish this by clarifying the act’s cover- 
age to exempt certain categories of workers 
whose work activities are on land, putting 
reasonable limits on benefits and increasing 
the penalties for fraud and abuse. 

Many Members of Congress joined in this 
bipartisan effort. I want to acknowledge, in 
particular, Senator Nickles, Representative 
Erlenborn, and Representative Miller of 
California who played significant roles in 
shaping this legislation, as did Senators 
Hatch, Kennedy, Nunn, Roth, and Rudman. 

I would also like to take this opportunity 
to commend Congressman John Erlenborn 
who is retiring from the Congress this year 
after 20 years of outstanding and dedicated 
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service. He has played a very significant 
role in shaping labor legislation during 
those 20 years, and it is fitting that he 
should be culminating his distinguished 
career in the Congress by playing a key role 
in the passage of this reform legislation. 


Note: As enacted, S. 38 is Public Law 98- 
426, approved September 28. 


Continuance of Certain Federal 
Advisory Committees 





Executive Order 12489. 
September 28, 1984 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, and 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended, (5 U.S.C. App. I), it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. Each advisory committee listed 
below is continued until September 30, 
1985, unless terminated at a prior date by 
appropriate Executive order. 

(a) Advisory Committee on Small and Mi- 
nority Business Ownership; Executive 
Order No. 12190 (Small Business Adminis- 
tration). 

(b) Committee for the Preservation of the 
White House; Executive Order No. 11145, 
as amended (Department of the Interior). 

(c) Federal Advisory Council on Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health; Executive Order 
No. 12196 (Department of Labor). 

(d) President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships; Executive Order No. 
11183, as amended (Office of Personnel 
Management). 

(e) President’s Committee on the Arts 
and the Humanities; Executive Order No. 
12367 (National Endowment for the Arts). 

(f) President’s Committee on the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization; Executive Order 
No. 12216 (Department of Labor). 

(g) President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation; Executive Order No. 11776 (De- 
partment of Health and Human Services). 

(h) President’s Committee on the Nation- 
al Medal of Science; Executive Order No. 


11287, as amended (National Science Foun- 
dation). 

(i) President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports; Executive Order No. 12345, as 
amended (Department of Health and 
Human Services). 

(j) President’s Economic Policy Advisory 
Board; Executive Order No. 12296 (Office 
of Policy Development). 

(k) President’s Export Council; Executive 
Order No. 12131 (Department of Com- 
merce). 

Sec. 2. The following advisory committee 
is continued until December 31, 1984: 
International Private Enterprise Task 
Force; Executive Order No. 12395 (Agency 
for International Development). 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other Executive order, the functions of 
the President under the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act that are applicable to the 
committees listed in Sections 1 and 2 of this 
Order, except that of reporting annually to 
the Congress, shall be performed by the 
head of the department or agency designat- 
ed after each committee, in accordance 
with guidelines and procedures established 
by the Administrator of General Services. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
September 28, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:19 a.m., October 1, 1984) 


United States-Iceland Fishery 
Agreement 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. September 28, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), 
(the Act), I transmit herewith the text of a 
governing international fishery agreement 
between the United States and the Repub- 
lic of Iceland, which was signed at Washing- 
ton on September 21, 1984. 
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This agreement is one of a series negotiat- 
ed in accordance with the Act. I hereby 
commend this agreement to the Congress 
and recommend early and favorable action 
to approve this agreement. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
September 28, 1984. 


United States-Canada Negotiations on 
Pacific Salmon 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
September 28, 1984 





The President is pleased to announce that 
negotiations with Canada on Pacific salmon 
interception will resuine in early Decem- 
ber. 

We have been urged to take this action 
by regional officials, including Governor 
Spellman of Washington and the U.S. con- 
gressional delegations of the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Alaska. 

It is our hope that an acceptable agree- 
ment would be reached quickly in view of 
the continuing conservation problems for 
Chinook salmon stocks. 


Note: On September 26, the White House 
announced that the President had tele- 
phoned Gov. John Spellman to notify him 
of the resumption of negotiations. The 
President conveyed the information person- 
ally because of Governor Spellman’s per- 
sonal involvement in the issue. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





September 24 
The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the fourth annual report on activities 


undertaken by the United States Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation to implement the devel- 
opment of synthetic fuels under the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended. 
The report covers the period from July 1, 
1983, through June 30, 1984. 


September 25 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Dr. Henry M. Kissinger, former Secre- 

tary of State; 

—Joe Kittinger, transatlantic balloonist. 

The President hosted a reception in the 
State Dining Room at the White House for 
the Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of New York as a result of 
severe storms and flooding during the 
period August 11 through 14, which caused 
extensive property damage. 


September 26 

The White House announced that the 
President sent messages to President Mo- 
hammed Hosni Mubarak of Egypt and King 
Hussein I of Jordan congratulating them on 
the resumption of diplomatic relations be- 
tween their countries. 

While Air Force One was on the ground 
at Canton, OH, the President spoke by tele- 
phone with Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz, who was in New York. Secretary 
Shultz called the President following his 
meeting in New York with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrey A. Gromyko. 


September 27 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—President Fernando Belatinde Terry of 
Peru; 

—Ambassador Robert Oakley, Director 
and Coordinator for Security Policies 
and Programs at the State Department, 
who reported to the President on his 
preliminary inquiry into security meas- 
ures at the U.S. Embassy annex in 
Beirut; 





—Secretary of State Shultz, who reported 
to the President following his return 
from New York where he met with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko; 


—Abdel Meguid, Foreign Minister of 
Egypt. 


The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress a report of the activities of the United 
States Government in the United Nations 
and its affiliated agencies during the calen- 
dar year 1983. 


The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Kamis- 
ese Mara of Fiji to make an official working 
visit to the United States. Prime Minister 
Mara has accepted the invitation and will 
meet with the President at the White 
House on November 27. 


September 28 


The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


In the morning, the President and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko and U.S. and 
Soviet officials met in the Oval Office. The 
President and the Foreign Minister then met 
privately. The meeting was followed by a 
luncheon in the State Dining Room which 
was attended by the President, the Foreign 
Minister, and an expanded group of U.S. and 
Soviet officials and advisers. 


Prior to leaving the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, MD, the 
President signed several pieces of legisla- 
tion in the Oval Office. The signing cere- 
monies were attended by congressional 
sponsors and cosponsors of the bills. 


The President spoke by telephone with 
former President Jimmy Carter to discuss 
remarks he had made about the intelligence 
community during a question-and-answer 
session with students at Bowling Green State 
University on September 26. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted September 28 


Howard D. McKibben, 

of Nevada, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Nevada, vice a new 
position created by P.L. 98-353, approved 
July 10, 1984. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released September 23 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meetings 
and activities while in New York to address 
the 39th Session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations—by Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz 


Fact sheet: 
U.S.-Soviet relations 


Advance text: 

Remarks at a reception hosted by the 
United States for heads of state and delega- 
tions to the 39th Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in New 
York, NY 


Released September 24 


Advance text: 

Address before the 39th Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in New 
York, NY 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released September 24—Continued 


Fact sheet: 
U.S. nuclear testing 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meetings 
and activities while in New York to address 
the 39th Session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations—by Secretary Shultz 


Fact sheet: 


Drug Price Competition and Patent Term 
Restoration Act of 1984 


Released September 25 


Advance text: 

Remarks to the joint annual meeting of the 
World Bank Group and the International 
Monetary Fund 


Announcement: 

Submission by Presidential Emergency 
Board No. 204 of its report to the President 
concerning a dispute between the Port Au- 
thority Trans-Hudson Corporation (PATH) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 


Released September 26 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the students and faculty of 


Bowling Green State University in Bowling 
Green, OH 


Advance text: 
Remarks to Timken Company Faircrest 


Steel Plant employees and construction 
workers in Canton, OH 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the Family Oktoberfest at Old 
Heidelberg Park in Milwaukee, WI 


Released September 28 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Howard D. McKibben to be 


United States District Judge for the District 
of Nevada 


Checklist —Continued 
Released September 28—Continued 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey A. 
Gromyko—by Secretary Shultz 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved September 21 * 


HJ. Res. 505 / Public Law 98-413 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning September 23, 1984, as “National 
Adult Day Care Center Week”. 


Approved September 24 


HJ. Res. 545 / Public Law 98-414 

A joint resolution designating the week of 
September 16 through 22, 1984 as “Emer- 
gency Medicine Week”. 


SJ. Res. 333 / Public Law 98-415 

A joint resolution to designate September 
21, 1984, as “World War I Aces and Avi- 
ators Day”. 


SJ. Res. 340 / Public Law 98-416 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
September 23, 1984 as “National Historical- 
ly Black Colleges Week”. 


S. 1538 / Public Law 98-417 
Drug Price Competition and Patent Term 
Restoration Act of 1984. 


Approved September 25 


SJ. Res. 275 / Public Law 98-418 

A joint resolution to designate the month of 
October 1984 as “National Spina Bifida 
Month”. 


S. 1546 / Public Law 98-419 
Deepwater Port Act Amendments of 1984. 


H.R. 5177 / Public Law 98-420 
An act granting the consent of Congress to 


1 This act was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 





Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved September 25—Continued 


an amendment to the Wheeling Creek Wa- 
tershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
District Compact entered into by the States 
of West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


S. 806 / Public Law 98-421 

An act to provide for a plan to reimburse 
the Okefenoke Rural Electric Membership 
Corporation for the costs incurred in install- 
ing electric service to the Cumberland 
Island National Seashore. 


SJ. Res. 25 / Public Law 98-422 
A joint resolution redesignating the Saint 
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Acts Approved—Continued 


Approved September 25—Continued 


Croix Island National Monument in the 
State of Maine as the “Saint Croix Island 
International Historic Site”’. 


SJ. Res. 334 / Public Law 98-423 

A joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of the month of November 1984, as 
“National Hospice Month”. 


SJ. Res. 335 / Public Law 98-424 

A joint resolution to designate the week be- 
ginning on May 19, 1985, as “National 
Tourism Week”. 
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al—1040, 1048-1050, 1190, 1197, 1207, 1216, 
1336 

Afghanistan, Soviet occupation—1032 

Africa 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—1025 
Food assistance. See Food assistance 

African Development Foundation—1089 


African Refugees Relief Day—1005 
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* also Health and medical care; Social securi- 
ty 

Administration policies—1204 

Agency. See other part of subject 

Agricultural Trade and Export Policy, National 
Commission on—1202 

Agriculture 

Administration policies—1060, 
1141, 1149, 1323 

Beef—1060, 1299, 1323 _ 

Citrus fruit—1060 

Export policies, U.S.—1009, 1141, 1149, 1202, 
1323, 1326 

Farmers, loans—1305, 1323, 1329 

Food assistance. See Food assistance 

Grain—1141, 1149, 1266, 1297, 1299, 1323, 
1324, 1328 

Leaders, meetings with President—1138, 1147, 
1266, 1294, 1344 


1105, 1138, 
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Agriculture—Continued 
Payment-in-kind program. See Agriculture, De- 
partment of 
Pork—1324 
Tobacco—1257 
Agriculture, Department of 
Commodity Credit Corporation—1202 
Farmers Home Administration—1142, 1305, 
1306, 1323, 1324, 1329 
Food Safety and Inspection Service—1135 
Payment-in-kind program—1323 
Secretary—1059, 1060, 1105, 1138, 1150, 1202, 
1257, 1282, 1294, 1305, 1306, 1322 
Tobacco price support program—1257 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children—1063 
Air Force, Department of the 
Air Force Academy, U.S.—1115 
Assistant Secretary—1121, 1135 
Outstanding airmen—1345 
Alabama 
Governor—978 
President’s visit—978, 996 
Republican Party event—981 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation System—1239 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Admin- 
istration. See Health and Human Services, De- 
partment of 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
American. See other part of subject 
Americas Society—1089 
Ameritrust Bank of Cleveland—1226, 1233 
Anguilla, Chief Minister—1044 
Anti-Defamation League. See B’nai B’rith 
Antigua and Barbuda, Deputy Prime Minister— 
1044 
Antisatellite weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Appeals, U.S. Courts of 
District of Columbia Circuit—1110, 1244 
First Circuit—1110 
Fourth Circuit—1110 
Fifth Circuit—1297, 1345 
Sixth Circuit—1244, 1245 
Seventh Circuit—1110 
Ninth Circuit—1110 
Organization—1011 
Archer Daniels Midland Co.—1147, 1148, 1151 
Armed Forces, U.S. 
See also specific military department; Defense 
and national security 
Courts-Martial Manual—1023 
MIA’s/ POW’s—1037, 1046, 1223 
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Armed Forces, U.S.—Continued 
Quality—1071, 1079, 1169, 1179, 1222, 1277, 
1313 
Arms and munitions 
Antisatellite weapons—964, 1086, 1107, 1223, 
1264, 1337 - 
B-1 bomber—1179 
Chemical weapons—1271, 1337 
Combatant ships—1067, 1179 


Conventional weapons—1034, 1268, 
1337 


Arm Degetuent of the 
iz antry divisions—1280, 1297 


Secretary—1280 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation on 


1270, 


Humanities, 
1090 
Museum Services, 
1305, 1346 
Arts and the Humanities, President’s Committee 
on the—1153, 1310 
Asia-Pacific region 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—1304 
Asian Development Bank—1242, 1295 
Assay Office, U.S. See Treasury, Department of 
the 
Association. See other part of subject 
Atomic Energy Agency, International—1342, 
1346 
Attorney General. See Justice, Department of 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Audie Murphy Patriotism Award—978 
Automobile industry—982, 983, 1099, 1150 
Aviation Administration, Federal. See Transporta- 
tion, Department of 
Award. See other part of subject 


B-1 bomber. See Arms and munitions 
Bankruptcy. See District Courts, U.S.; Monetary 
airs 
Bankruptcy Amendments and Federal Judgeship 
Act of 1984—1010 
Baptist leaders, meeting with President—1294 
Barbad 


National Council on the—995, 


Institute of—1162, 1244, 


los 
External Affairs Minister—1044 
Prime Minister—1044 
Barbuda. See Antigua and Barbuda 
Beef. See Agriculture 
Bipartisan boards, committees, councils, etc. See 
a part of subject 
cks 
See also Civil rights 
Colleges. See Colleges and universities 
Economic recovery, effect. See Economic re- 
covery program 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Voter registration. See Elections 
Blind and a Other Severely Handicapped, Commit- 
tee for Purchase from the—1088, 1310 
B’nai B’rith—1053, 1234, 1245 
Board. See other part of subject 
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Boys Nation—1088 

Brady Presidential foundation. See James S. Brady 
Presidential Foundation 

Broadcasting, Board for International—1088 

Brotherhood. See other part of subject 


Budget, Federal 
Aduninistration policies—1065, 1249, 


1282 
Balanced budget—963, 1004, 1061, 1119, 1170, 
1220, 1286, 1326 
Deficits—963, 978, 992, 1004, 1042, 1062, 
1063, 1076, 1078, 1097, 1099, 1106, 1113, 
1122, 1142, 1170, 1197, 1227, 1231, 1251, 
1264, 1283, 1325 
Line-item veto—1004, 1170, 1221, 1232, 1286, 
1326 
Rescissions and deferrals—1046, 1239 
Bulgaria, U.S. Ambassador—1125, 1244 
Bureau. See other part of subject 
Business and industry 
See also specific industry 
Administration policies—982, 1331 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Government’s role—1249, 1332 
Industrial competitiveness and productivity— 
982, 983, 1200, 1207, 1217, 1228, 1274, 1285, 
1332 
Space program, role. See Space program 


CDE. See Confidence and Security Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe, Confer- 
ence on 

Cabinet 
See also specific position 
President, meeting—1135 

Cabinet Councils 
Commerce and Trade—1053, 1243, 1344 
Economic Affairs—1053 
Legal Policy—1206 
Natural Resources and the Environment—1025 

Caicos. See Turks and Caicos 

California 
District judge, U.'S—1295, 1296 
Governor—1213, 1216, 1217, 1220 
Marshal, U.S.—1245 
President’s visits—1094, 1110, 

1135, 1213, 1217, 1243, 1245 
— Party events—1213, 1216, 1217, 
124 


1264, 


1123, 1134, 


Campa Presidential 
pay specific issue; Republican Party 
preteen Presidential. See specific State 
Debates—1052, 1064, 1103, 1207 
Democratic contenders—975, 1002 
Democratic ticket—1075, 1113, 1120, 
1145, 1171, 1217, 1226, 1243, 1255, 
1273, 1286, 1289, 1299, 1301-1303, 
1312, 1315, 1319, 1324, 1334, 1335 
Leaders, meeting with President—1118 
Republican National Convention—1159, 
1207 


1122, 
1264, 
1306, 


1167, 





Campaign, Presidential—Continued 
Strategy, President’s—1064, 1065, 1146, 1175, 
1249 
Women, role—1020, 1063, 1068, 1105 
Campers and Hikers Association, National—1015, 
1026 
Canada 
Industry, Trade, and Commerce Minister— 
1324 
Prime Minister—1243, 1344 
Trade with U.S.—1324 
Cancer Advisory Board, National—1052 
Capitalism, President’s views—1149 
Captive Nations Week—1031, 1033 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—1043 
Caribbean region 
See also specific country; Caribbean Basin Initi- 
ative 
Summit meeting in U.S.—1042, 1054 
Catholic Charities of Buffalo—1274, 1275 
Catholic Golden Age Association—1202, 1207 
Central America. See Latin America 
Central America, National Bipartisan Commission 
on—1058 
Central Intelligence Agency—1024 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey—1294 
Chattahoochee River National Recreation Area. 
See Georgia 
Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Chesapeake Bay—1002, 1007 
Chesapeake Bay Foundation—1007 
Chicago Cubs—1226 
Child Support Enforcement Amendments of 
1984—1125 
Children, Youth, and Families, Administration on. 
> Health and Human Services, Department 


Children and youth 
Child support—1125 
Drinking age. See Law enforcement and crime, 
drunk and drugged driving 
Drug abuse. See Law enforcement and crime 
Drunk driving. See Law enforcement and 
crime 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Missing children—1320 
President’s views—1194 
China 
Taxation agreement with U.S. See Taxation 
Trade with U.S.—1053, 1054 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints— 
1225 
Cincinnati Reds—1154 
Circuit judges, U.S. See Appeals, U.S. Courts of 
Cities. See Urban affairs 
Citizens for America—1025 
Citizens Medal, Presidential—1025, 1026 
Citrus fruit. See Agriculture 
= rights 
also specific group 
yee policies—1229, 1234 
Affirmative action—1232 
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Civil rights—Continued 
President’s views—1233 
Coalition. See other part of subject 
Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart- 
ment of 
Coast Guard Day—1085 
Colleges and universities 
See also specific institution 
Black institutions—1001 
Research, role—1209 
Colorado, disaster assistance—1089 
Columbus Day—1343 
Combined Federal Campaign. See Government 
agencies and employees 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant ‘Secretaries—1134, 1307, 1346 
Budget—1201 
International trade, role—1308, 1309 
Secretary—1036, 1240, 1241, 1308, 1309, 1311, 
1312 
Space program, role—1036 
Commerce, international 
See also specific country; Economy, interna- 
tional 
Administration policies—1139, 1227 
Caribbean Basin Initiative. See Caribbean Basin 
Initiative 
Debts, international—1043 
Exports, U.S—1009, 1060, 1141, 1149, 1202, 
1213, 1266, 1299, 1323, 1324, 1326 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—1243 
Imports, U.S.—1101, 1231, 1240, 1257, 1307, 
1308, 1346 
Protectionism—1060, 1150, 1231, 1240, 1307, 
1309, 1324, 1325 
Tariff Schedules of the U.S. (TSUS)—1257 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Commodity Credit Corporation. See Agriculture, 
Department of 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission—1096, 
1110 
Communications 
Public broadcasting—1196 
Satellites—1127, 1210 
Soviet-U.S. hotline—1035, 1054, 1250, 1266 
Communism, President’s views—980, 1031, 1039, 
1133 
Community Relations Service. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Comptroller General. See General Accounting 
Office 
Conference. See other part of subject 
Confidence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe, Conference on— 
1034, 1265, 1337 
Congo, U.S. Ambassador—1089 
Congress 
See also specific subject 
House Speaker. See Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives 
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Congress—Continued 
Members, meetings with President. See Digest 
at end of each issue 
Senate President. See Vice President 
Congressional Budget Office—1150 
Congressional Gold Medal—1260 
Connecticut 
President’s visit—1311, 1346 
Republican Party events—1311, 1313, 1346 
Waterbury, mayor—1311, 1313 
Conservation 
See also Environment 
Administration policies—1013 
Parks—1002, 1018, 1030, 1104 
Soil—1329 
Water—1007 
Wetlands preservation—967, 1007, 1018 
Wilderness preservation—1025 
Wildlife preservation—966, 1018 
Conservation Foundation—995 
Constitutional amendments 
Balanced Federal budget. See Budget, Federal 
Line-item veto. See Budget, Federal 
Prayer in schools. See Education 
Consumer Price Index. See Economy, national 
Consumer Product Safety Commission—996, 
1090 
Conventional weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Copper. See Mining 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal—995, 1090, 1115, 
1118 


Copyrights. See Patents and copyrights 

Corporation. See other part of subject 

Cost control in Federal Government. See Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control in the Federal 
Government, President’s 

Council. See other part of subject 

Court. See other part of subject 

Courts-Martial, Manual for. See Armed Forces, 
US. 

Cracker Jack Old Timers Baseball Classic—964 

= Union Administration, National—1310, 
1346 

Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 

Cuba 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America 
Premier—975 
Prisoners, release—975, 1002 
Radio Marti. See Information Agency, U.S. 
Relations with U.S.—1101 


ORs 
nflict resolution—1004 
Taxation convention with U.S. See Taxation 
Czestochowa, National Shrine of Our Lady of— 
1253, 1296 


Dallas Cowboys—1157 
Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Defense, Department of 

See also specific military department; Armed 

Forces, U.S. 

Actuaries, Retirement Board of—1212 

Assistant Secretary—1045, 1089 

Deputy Secretary—1143 
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Defense, Department of—Continued 
NATO, reports—1268, 1270 
Secretary—1024, 1109, 1268-1270, 1308, 1309 
Defense and national security 
See also Armed Forces, U.S.; Arms and muni- 
tions; Nuclear weapons 
Expenditures—1076 
Military strength and deterrence—1107, 1178, 
1179, 1215, 1222, 1223, 1229, 1251, 1268, 
1270, 1274, 1280, 1301, 1320 
Deficit Reduction Act of 1984—1037, 1054 
Democracy, National Endowment for—1133 
Democracy, President’s views—979, 1031, 1039, 
1044, 1133 
Democratic Party. See Campaign, Presidential; 
Elections 
Democrats for Reagan-Bush—1344 
Denmark, fishery agreement with U.S. See Mari- 
time affairs 
Department. See other part of subject 
Detroit Tigers—1100 
Developing countries 
See also specific country or region; Caribbean 
Basin Initiative 
Debts, international. See Commerce, interna- 
tional 
Multilateral banks, U.S. funds—1294 
Development, Agency for International. See De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Agency for International Development (AID)— 
1025, 1088 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation— 
1134 
Diplomatic corps, reception—995 
Disabled. See Handicapped 
Disadvantaged 
Administration policies—1063, 
1234, 1252, 1283 
Food assistance. See Food assistance 
Disarmament, Conference on—1337 
Disarmament in Europe conference. See Confi- 
dence and Security Building Measures and Dis- 
armament in Europe, Conference on 
Disaster assistance. See specific State 
Discovery. See Space program, shuttle 
District of Columbia 
Appeals Court—1090, 1091 
Budget—1135 
Superior Court—1054, 1089 
District Courts, U.S. 
Bankruptcy courts—1010 
Organization—1011 
District judges, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—987, 1021, 1070, 1080, 
1091, 1158, 1216, 1217, 1219, 1277, 1280, 
1319, 1334 


1065, 1169, 





Domestic policy—Continued 

Government’s role—987, 990, 
1226, 1249, 1301 

Dominica, Prime Minister—1044 

Dominican Republic, President—1043, 1044 

Drug Abuse Education and Prevention Week, 
National—1339, 1341 

Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforcement 
and crime 

Drug Enforcement Administration. See Justice, 
Department of 

Drunk Driving, Presidential Commission on— 
1036 

Drunk and drugged driving. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 

Duck Stamp Week, National, and Golden Anni- 
versary Year of the Duck Stamp—966, 968 

Ducks Unlimited—1007 

D’Youville College—1274, 1275 


Economic Club of Chicago—1233 
Economic Cooperation and Development, Orga- 
nization for—1095, 1110, 1244 
Economic Policy Advisory Board, President’s— 
1025 
Economic recovery program 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—1137, 
1227, 1299 
Minorities and women, effect—1001, 1022 
Economy, international 
See also Commerce, international 
Economic recovery program, 
1043, 1251 
Economy, national 
See also Economic recovery program 
Consumer Price Index—1091, 1347 
Deficits, relationship. See Budget, Federal 
Government officials, meeting with 
dent—1053 
Growth—963, 
1070, 1075, 
1144, 1146, 
1215, 1217, 
1254, 1273, 
1311, 1315, 
1335 
Index of Industrial Production—1020 
Index of Leading Economic Indicators—1207 
Inflation and interest rates. See Monetary af- 
fairs 
Producer Price Index—1020, 1022 
Ecuador 
President-elect—1025 
Vice President’s visit—1025 
Education 
See also Colleges and universities 
Academic standards—1187, 1189, 1291 
Administration policies—1163, 1244, 1247 
High school dropout rate—1312, 1316 
Parents, role—1186 
Prayer in schools—1083, 1103, 1222 


1036, 1183, 


1169, 1173, 


relationship— 


Presi- 


982, 985, 
1079, 1082, 
1169, 1175, 
1218, 1225, 
1276, 1279, 
1319, 1323, 


1000, 1004, 
1097, 1138, 
1183, 1185, 
1227, 1229, 
1286, 1289, 
1328, 1331, 


1022, 
1140, 
1209, 
1234, 
1299, 
1334, 
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Education—Continued 
Quality—1188, 1191, 1229, 1280, 1291, 1312, 
1315, 1320 
Religious student groups, 
1071, 1083, 1119, 1121 
School discipline—1188, 1191 
Science and math education—1120 
Teachers—1121, 1185, 1188 
Technology, role—1189 
Tuition tax credits. See Taxation 
Education, Department of 
Budget—1089 
Deputy Under Secretary—1233, 1295 
Secretary—1185, 1290, 1291 
Science and math education, role—1121 
Education, Intergovernmental Advisory Council 
on—1192 
Education, National Commission on Excellence 
in—1188 ; 
Education, National Partnerships in—1345 
Education for Economic Security Act—1120, 
1189 
Egypt, Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
El Salvador 
Ambassador, U.S.—1058 
Economic and military assistance, U.S.—1015, 
1058, 1065, 1117, 1239 
President—1053, 1058 
Elderly. See Aged 
Elections 
Congressional elections, 
1164, 1166, 1176, 1336 
Contributions—1066 
Foreign. See specific country 
Presidential. See Campaign, Presidential 
Voter registration—1066, 1107 
Emergency Management Agency, 
1040, 1109, 1308, 1309 
Employment and unemployment 
Administration policies—1097, 
1213, 1218 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Job training—1232 
Minorities and women—1001, 
1232, 1312, 1316 
Monthly statistics—986 
Undocumented workers, policy. See Immigra- 
tion and naturalization 
Youth—1001, 1210, 1312, 1316 
Endangered species. See Conservation, wildlife 
preservation 
Endicott-Johnson Corp.—1278 


Energy 
Oil—977, 1018 
Synthetic fuels—1148 
Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—1342 
Budget—1046, 1239 
Deputy Secretary—1088 
Enterprise zones—1001, 1062, 1081, 1097, 1119, 
1147, 1164, 1171, 1210, 1227, 1255, 1273, 
1276, 1299, 1312, 1316 


meetings—1062, 


President’s views— 


Federal— 


1164, 1209, 


1022, 1210, 
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Entitlement programs. See specific program 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Administration policies—1002, 
1018, 1029, 1067 
Offshore oil drilling. See Energy 
Toxic waste—1017, 1030 
Water quality—1017 
Environmen Protection Agency—1007, 1016, 
1017, 1030, 1040, 1067, 1103 
Environmental Quality, Council on—1012, 1013, 
1026, 1088 
Epilepsy Foundation—1135 
Epilepsy Poster Child, National—1135 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
1116, 1118 
Equatorial Guinea, U.S. Ambassador—1342, 1346 
Erikson day. See Leif Erikson Day 
Ethanol. See Energy, synthetic fuels 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Defense and security—1034, 1250, 1268, 1270, 
1337 
NATO, participation—1269, 1271 
Nuclear weapons deployment. See Nuclear 
weapons 
Relations with U.S.—1250 
Yalta agreement—1132, 1254 
European momic Community, fishery agree- 
ment with U.S. See Maritime affairs 
Executive branch. See specific agency 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—1088 
Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Ex-prisoners of War, American—1037 


Families of American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia, National League of—1047, 1223 

Family issues—1126, 1194 

Farm Bureau Federation, American—1025, 1306 

Farm Credit Administration—995, 1052, 1089, 
1090 

Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Federal acts, agencies, associations, programs, 
etc. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See State and local governments 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Fiji, U.S. Ambassador—1241, 1295 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 


1012, 1013, 


ori 
Governor—975 
President’s visit—970, 973, 996 
Tampa, mayor—1212 
Food assistance 
Food stamps—1063 
Foreign—1008, 1025, 1026, 1128, 1149 
Food for Peace Day—1008, 1010, 1026 
Food Safety and Inspection Service. See Agricul- 
ture, Department of 
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Food stamps. See Food assistance 
Football League, U.S.—1053 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi- 
dent’s—1025 
Foreign policy 
See also specific country, region, or subject area 
Administration policies—987, 1000, 1079, 1169, 
1217, 1222, 1235 
Congress, role—1117 
Peace, goals—1032, 1064, 1177, 1183, 1249, 
1251 
Private citizens, role—975, 1002 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
Fund. See other part of subject 
Future Farmers of America—1059 


Gabon, U.S. Ambassador—1037, 1089, 1090 
Gasoline. See Energy, oil 
General Accounting Office—1037 
General Motors Corp.—982, 983, 996, 1061 
Georgia 
Chattahoochee River 
Area—1104 
President’s visit—1072, 1074, 1091 
Republican Party events—1072, 1074 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Ambassador to U.S.—1206 
Defense Minister—1025 
Girl’s Nation—1053 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Combined Federal Campaign—1282, 1294 
Management reform—1041, 1139 
Merit pay system, exclusions—1238 
Pay and pensions—1024, 1201 
Waste and fraud elimination—1041 
Governors’ Association, National—1097 
Grace commission. See Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President’s 
Grain. See Agriculture 
Grandparents Day—1248 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Greece, Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
Grenada 
Chairman—1044 
Internal situation—1003, 
1178, 1280 
Guatemala 
Ambassador, U.S.—1025 
Elections—974, 996 
Guyana, U.S. Ambassador—1089 


National Recreation 


1044, 1079, 1170, 


Haiti, United Nations Representative—1044 
Handicapped 
Administration policies—1273 
President’s views—1003 
Hawaii Statehood Silver Jubilee Day—1151 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration—996, 1090, 1109 
Budget—1046, 1089 
Child support, role—1126 





Health and Human Services, Department of— 
Continued 
Children, Youth, and Families, Administration 
on—995, 1090 
Occupational safety and health, report—1089 
Secretary—1126, 1127 
Under Secretary—1086, 1110 
Waste and fraud elimination—1041 
Health and medical care 
Administration policies—1200 
Medicare—1102, 1204 
Herald Trumpeters—995 
High Technological Corridor Board—1284, 1297 
Highways. See Transportation 
Hispanic American Heritage Week, National— 
1258, 1260, 1290 
Hispanic Americans—991, 992, 994, 1163, 1258, 
1290 
Hispanic Chamber of Commerce, U.S.—1292 
Historic Preservation, Advisory Council on— 
1052, 1212, 1306 
Housing, mortgage rates. See Monetary affairs, in- 
terest rates 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 


of 

Budget—1039 

Elderly and handicapped housing, role—1274 
Human rights 

See also specific country 

Administration policies—1032, 1223, 1235 
Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 

and the Humanities, National Foundation on 

the 


IBM Corp.—1278, 1281 

INF. See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force ne- 
gotiations 

Ice Cream Month, National, and National Ice 
Cream Day—1006 

Illinois 
Decatur, mayor—1147 
District judges, U.S.—1244, 1245, 1295 
Governor—1097, 1146, 1147, 1177, 1181, 1232 
President’s visits—1146, 1147, 1154, 1177, 

1181, 1207, 1225, 1226, 1245 

Republican Party events—1146, 1154, 1233 

Illinois and Michigan Canal—1181 

Immigration and naturalization, reform policies— 
976, 991, 992, 994, 1102 

Immigration and Naturalization Service. See Jus- 
tice, Department of 

Imports, U.S. See Commerce, international 

Independence Day—968, 973, 978 

Indiana, mayor of Indianapolis—1212 

Industrial Production, Index of. See Economy, na- 
tional 

Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 

Inflation. See Monetary affairs 

Information Agency, U.S. 
Radio Marti—1032 
Voice of America—1032, 1131, 1133 

Insider Trading Sanctions Act of 1984—1120 
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Institute. See other part of subject 
Insurance trust funds, Federal—1258, 1296 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
1041, 1135 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—1211 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—995, 1090 
Budget—1089 
Conservation, role—966 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S.—1007 
Mining and mineral resources, role—1196 
Park Service, National—1015, 1016 
Secretary—966, 967, 1196 
Under Secretary—1008 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force negotia- 
tions—1107, 1250, 1251, 1266, 1337 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
International Monetary Fund—1133 
Interstate Commerce Commission—1045, 1089, 
1345 
Iowa 
Disaster assistance—1025 
Governor—1318, 1322 
President’s visit—1318, 1321, 1322, 1327, 1346 
Republican Party event—1318, 1346 
Iowa Soybean Association—1150 
Israel 
Economic and military assistance, U.S.—1237 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—1238, 1294, 1344 
Relations with U.S.—1125, 1234, 1294 
Trade with U.S.—1237 
United Nations, role. See United Nations 
Italian American Foundation—1300, 1346 
Italian American Societies, Federation of—1272, 
1275, 1297 
Italy 
Antiterrorist efforts—1301 
Foreign Affairs Minister—1134 
Law enforcement cooperation with U.S. See 
Law enforcement and crime 
Taxation convention with U.S. See Taxation 
Izaak Walton League—995 


Jamaica, Prime Minister—1044 
James S. Brady Presidential Foundation—1088 
Japan 
Finance Minister—1345 
Prime Minister—1304, 1323 
Relations with U.S.—1302 
Trade with U.S.—1060, 1323 
Japan-U.S. Advisory Commission—1302 
Japan-U.S. Relations, Presidential Commission on 
the Conduct of—i304 
Jaycees, U.S.—1344 
Jefferson Junior High School—1185, 1207 
ews 
; Leaders, meetings with President—1125, 1234 
Nicaraguan Jews. See Nicaragua 
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Job training. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 

Job Training Partnership Act—1098 

Jordan, U.S. Ambassador—1089 

Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
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also specific court 
Budget—1201 
Pay rates—1292 

Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—988, 999, 1036, 1037, 1040, 

1067, 1196, 1202, 1207, 1242, 1330, 1341 

Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—1201 
Community Relations Service—1109 
Drug Enforcement Administration—1293, 1345 
Immigration and Naturalization Service—991 
Law enforcement, role—988 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Parole Commission, U.S.—1293, 1345 


KAKE-TV—1105 

Kansas, Governor—1098 

Kentucky 
District judge, U.'S—1295, 1296 
President’s visit—1015, 1026 

King holiday commission. See Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Federal Holiday Commission 

Kiribati, U.S. Ambassador—1241, 1295 

Kuwait, U.S. Ambassador—1072, 1090, 1206 


Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—1053, 1090 
Occupational safety and health, report—1089 
Secretary—1077, 1240, 1241, 1308, 1310 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of—1150, 1215 
Labor Day—1209, 1213 
Labor issues 
See also specific industry 
Collective bargaining—1011 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
Acting Chairman—1243 
Member—1305, 1345 
Land Remote-Sensing Commercialization Act of 
1984—1036 
Latin America 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—1038 
Central America initiative—1058, 1117 
Economic and military assistance, U.S.—1116, 
1117 
Regional conflict—1038, 
1223 
Trade with U.S.—1294 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—988, 999, 1062, 1120, 
1164, 1171, 1204, 1221, 1235, 1274, 1280, 
1320 
Congressional role—989, 999, 1274 
Drug abuse and trafficking—963, 988, 999, 
1207, 1301, 1339 
Drunk and drugged driving—974, 975, 977, 
1011, 1035 
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Law enforcement and crime—Continued 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—1206 
Italy-U.S. cooperation—1301 
Organized crime—988, 999, 1301 
Victims of crime—1301 
League. See other part of subject 


Lebanon 
Ambassador, U.S.—1317, 1318, 
1327, 1330, 1331, 1333 
Terrorist attack on U.S. Embassy—1317, 1318, 
1321, 1322, 1327, 1330, 1333 
Legal Services Corporation—1201 
Legion, American—1220, 1245 
Legislative branch 
See also specific constituent unit 
Budget—1135 
Leif Erikson Day—1343 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of—1091 
Logan Act—975, 1002 
Long Island Rail Road. See New York Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Authority 
Los Angeles Olympic Organizing Committee— 
1123 
Louisiana, U.S. district judge—1295, 1296 


MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions 

MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

MX missile. See Nuclear weapons 

Malawi, U.S. Ambassador—1025 

Management Improvement, President’s Council 
on—1135 

Manual. See other part of subject 

Manufactured Housing Construction and Safety 
Standards Act of 1974—1345 

Maritime affairs 
Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 
Denmark-U:S. fishery agreement—1019 
European Economic Community-U.S. fishery 

agreement—1192 

Offshore oil drilling. See Ener 

Maritime Commission, Federal--1266, 1296 

Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School— 
1345 

Martin Luther King, Jr. Federal Holiday Commis- 
sion—1192 

Maryland 
Governor—1007, 1008 
President’s visit—1006 

Massachusetts, U.S. district judge—1295, 1296 

Medal. See other part of subject 

Mediation Board, National—1045, 1089 

Medicare. See Health and medical care 

Mental Retardation, President’s Committee on— 
1154, 1211 

Mexico, export controls—1307, 1309 

Michigan 
District judges, U.S —1245, 1296 
Governor—983 
President’s visits—982, 983, 996, 1330, 1333, 

1346 
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Michigan—Continued 
Republican Party event—1333, 1346 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Peace efforts, international—1238 
Migratory Bird Hunting and Conservation 
Stamp—966 
Millikin University—1151, 1154 
Mining 
Copper—1240 
Research institutes—1196 
Minorities 
See also specific group; Civil rights 
Economic recovery, effect. See Economic re- 
covery program 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 


ment 
Missing and Exploited Children, National Center 
for—1320 
Missouri 
Governor—1138, 1140 
President’s visit—1138, 1140, 1154 
Monetary affairs 
Bankruptcy—1010 
Inflation and interest rates—977, 992, 993, 
1003, 1060, 1065, 1066, 1139, 1142, 1150, 
1167, 1323, 1328 
Monetary Fund, International—1043, 1109, 1293, 
1344, 1345 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Morocco, Ambassador to U.S.—1206 
Mothers Against Drunk Drivers—1035, 1036 
Motor Racing Network—970 
Motor vehicles 
See also Automobile industry 
Drunk and drugged driving. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
Munitions. See Arms and munitions 
Murphy patriotism award. See Audie Murphy Pa- 
triotism Award 
Muscular Dystrophy Association—1243 
Museum Services, Institute of. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions, negotia- 
tions—1266, 1336 


NASA. See Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National 

NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Namibia, terrorist attack—1025 

Narcotics Border Interdiction System, National— 
1054 

National acts, agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 

Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 

Navy, Department of the, Blue Angels—1048 

Nebraska, disaster assistance—996, 1053 

Nepal, U.S. Ambassador—1034, 1089, 1206 

Netherlands Antilles, Prime Minister—1044 

Nevada, disaster assistance—1244 

Nevis. See St. Christopher-Nevis 

New Hampshire, Governor—1212 
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New Jersey 
District judge, U.S.—1297, 1345 
Elizabeth, mayor—1077, 1081 
Governor—1035, 1077, 1082, 1314 
Newark Bay, railroad bridge—1294 
President’s visits—1077, 1081, 1091, 1314, 1346 
Republican Party events—1077, 1091, 1314, 
1317, 1346 
New Mexico, disaster assistance—1243 
New York 
Buffalo, mayor—1272, 1275 
Endicott, mayor—1277-1279 
President’s visit—1272, 1275, 1277, 1297 
Republican Party events—1277, 1281, 1297 
New York Metropolitan Transportation Author- 
ity—1091 
New Zealand, relations with U.S.—1066 
Nicaragua 
Internal situation—1031, 
1084, 1104 
Jewish community—1235 
Junta of the Government of National Recon- 
struction, Coordinator—1084 
Regional conflict. See Latin America 
Nigeria, Ambassador to U.S.—1206 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—1034, 1223, 
1250, 1251, 1268, 1270, 1294, 1337 
North Carolina, disaster assistance—1345 
Norway, U.S. Ambassador—1114, 1118 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978—1115 
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1090, 1342 
Nuclear weapons 
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tional security 
Combatant ships. See Arms and munitions 
Europe, missile deployment—1107, 1268, 1270 
MX missile—1107, 1179 
Reductions—1107, 1115, 1171, 1179, 
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OECD. See Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
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mittee on—965, 967, 1067, 1103, 1109 

Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion—1089, 1109 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio 
District judge, U.S.—1297, 1345 
President’s visit—1143, 1154 
Republican Party event—1143, 1154 

Oil. See Energy 

Olympic Committee, U.S.—1095, 1123, 1124 

Olympic Games, summer—1093, 1094, 1110, 
1123, 1135, 1137, 1143, 1145 

Olympic Hall of Fame, U.S.—1124 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Organized crime. See Law enforcement and 
crime 
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Ostomy Awareness Month—1195 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organization 
P.O.W./M.LA. Recognition Day, National—1046 
POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Pacific Economic Cooperation, U.S. National 
Committee for—1304 
Pacific region. See Asia-Pacific region 
Palestine Liberation Organization—1235, 1238 
Panama, President-elect—1088 
Park Service, National. See Interior, Department 
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Parole Commission, U.S. See Justice, Department 
of 
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Patriotism, President’s views—1224, 1255, 1289 
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Disaster assistance—1206 
Governor—1007, 1008, 1253, 1254 
President’s visit—1253, 1296 
Pepsi Firecracker 400—970, 973 
Personnel Management, Office of —]238 
Petroleum. See Energy, oil 
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Poland 


Economic sanctions—1002, 1065, 1108, 1109, 
1133 
Internal situation—1132, 1253 
Voluntary assistance, U.S.—1133 
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Polish American Congress—1132, 1133 
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Polish Council of Unity—1134 
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1133, 1253 
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Population conference. See United Nations 
Pork. See Agriculture 
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Postal Service, U.S.—1267, 1296 
Prayer in schools. See Education 
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other part of subject 
President’s agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 
Press coverage, President’s views—1283 
Principe. See Sao-Tome and Principe 
Private sector initiatives. See Voluntarism 
Private Sector Survey on Cost Control in the 
Federal Government, President’s—1040, 1139, 
1231, 1326 
Procter & Gamble Co.—1146 
Producer Price Index. See Economy, national 
Public broadcasting. See Communications 
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Public Broadcasting, Corporatibn for—1073, 
1091, 1116, 1118, 1197, 1242, 1295 
Puerto Rico, State Secretary—1044 


Radio, satellite broadcasts. See Communications 

Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty—1032, 1088, 
1133 

Radio Marti. See Information Agency, U.S. 

Railroad industry, labor dispute—1182, 1207, 
1239 

Railroad Retirement Board—1271 

Railroad Signalmen, Brotherhood of—1182, 1239 

Railway, Airline and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes, 
Brotherhood of—1091 

Railway Supervisors Association, American—1091 

Reagan-Bush Reelection Committee—1174, 1206, 
1207 

Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for—1345 

Red Cross, American National—1109 

Reform 88. See Government agencies and em- 

loyees, management reform 

Religion 
See also specific religious group 
Prayer in schools. See Education 
President’s views—1159, 1212, 

1243 

Separation of church and state—1236 
Student groups. See Education 

Republic. See other part of subject 

Republican National Committee—1088, 
1174, 1207 

Republican National Hispanic Assembly—1163, 


1222, 1225, 


1165, 


1207 
Republican Party 

See also Campaign, Presidential; Elections 
General Chairman—1167, 1174 


Minorities’ 
1219 
Philosophy—1157, 1163, 1165, 1167, 1172, 
1175, 1182, 1214, 1219, 1252, 1315, 1335 
Platform—1001 
State party organizations, fundraisers, etc. See 
specific State 
Reserve System, Federal—978, 995, 1090 
Retirement Equity Act of 1984—1161 
Royal Doulton—1088 


SRI International—1233 

START. See Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 

St. Christopher-Nevis, Prime Minister—1044 

St. Lawrence Seaway, Year of the, and St. Law- 
rence Seaway Day—1014 

Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 


tion. See Transportation, Department of 
St. Lucia 


Ambassador to U.S.—1206 
Prime Minister—1044 

Saint Stanislaus Community Organization—1275, 
1297 

Santa Maria Towers—1272, 1297 
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Sao Tome and Principe, U.S. Ambassador—1037, 
1089, 1090 
Satellites. See Arms and Munitions; Communica- 
tions 
Schola: 3, Commission on Presidential—1087 
School-Age Child Care Awareness Week, Nation- 
al—1339 
Schools. See specific institution; Education 
Science Foundation, National—995, 1074, 1090, 
1091, 1121, 1152, 1162 
Science and Mathematics, Presidential Awards 
for Excellence in—1121 
Science and technology 
Administration policies—1244 
Computers, role—1278 
Education. See Education 
Research—1199, 1209, 1229, 1286 
Space pro am. See S ce program 
Suieiey hool Recngalion” Awards—1185, 
1187, 1207 
Securities, trade—1120 
Securities and Exchange Commission—1120 
Security Dealers, National Association of—1025 
Senegal, Ambassador to U.S.—1206 
Service. See other part of subject 
Sewing Month, National—1337 
Shipping. See Maritime affairs 
Singapore, U.S. Ambassador—1128, 1295 
Small Business Administration—1135 
Social security, administration policies—993, 
1063, 1100, 1102, 1203, 1283 
Soil conservation. See Conservation 
South Africa, export controls—1307, 1309 
South Carolina, President’s visit—1042, 1054 
South Carolina, University of—1042, 1044 
South Dakota, disaster assistance—1053 
Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 
Space Exploration Day—1048, 1051 
Space program 
Administration policies—1048, 1244 
Annual report—1336 
Antisatellite weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Budget—976 
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Government 
dent—1053 
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Lunar landing, anniversary—1048, 1054 
Manned space station—1049, 1199, 1216, 1287 
Private sector, role—1036, 1049, 1054, 1057 
Science and technology, role—1183, 1197, 
1228, 1285 
Shuttle—1049, 1190, 1197, 1210 
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Speaker of House of Representatives—1004, 
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Spending, Federal. See Budget, Federal 
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State, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—1088, 1241, 1295 
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State, Department of—Continued 
Budget—1201 
Communications satellite convention, report— 
1127 
Cyprus Coordinator, U.S. Special—1005 
Patent treaty, report—1087 
Secretary—1005, 1015, 1058, 1134, 1239, 1318 
Taxation conventions, reports—966, 1117, 1152 
State and local governments 
Administration policies—974, 975, 1036 
Child support, role—1127 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
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States, Organization of American—1039, 1104 
Steel industry—1101, 1231, 1294, 1307, 1308, 
1344, 1346 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks—1107, 1250, 
1251, 1266, 1337 
Students Against Drunk Drivers—1036 
Summer Olympic Games, See Olympic Games 
Sunday Times of London—1249 
Superfund. See Environment, toxic waste 
Supreme Court, U.S.—1036, 1040, 1106, 1196 
Suriname 
Ambassador, U.S.—1072, 1091 
Ambassador to U.S.—1206 
Syria, U.S. Ambassador—1152, 1244 


TSUS. See Commerce, international 
Tanzania, U.S. Ambassador—1025 
Tariff Schedules of the U.S. See Commerce, inter- 
national 
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Taxation 
Administration policies—1062, 1076, 1078, 
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Tax code reform—963, 993, 1063, 1070, 1081, 
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Governor—1284-1286 
President’s visit—1284, 1288, 1297 
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Terrorism 
Administration policies—1317, 1318, 1322 
Terrorist acts. See specific country or region 
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Texas 
Administration appointees—987 
Attorney, U.S.—1091 
District judges, U.S.—1245, 1295-1297 
President’s visits—986, 996, 1068, 1091, 1157, 
1159, 1163, 1165, 1167, 1174, 1206, 1207 
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Trade Commission, Federal—1201, 1247, 1295 
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Foreign Minister—1262, 
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Grain sales, U.S. See Agriculture 
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Relations with U.S—964, 1250, 1251, 
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Yalta agreement. See Euro 
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United Kingdom 
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United Nations 
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United Nations—Continued 
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Disaster assistance—1135 
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Virgin Islands, British, Chief Minister—1044 
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Voice of America. See Information Agency, U.S. 
Voluntarism—985, 1007, 1009, 1016, 1123, 1176, 
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WEWS-TV—1106 
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Weeks of observance. See other part of subject 
Westinghouse Furniture Systems—1330, 1346 
Wetlands preservation. See Conservation 
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White House Office—Continued 
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Wildlife Federation, National—995, 1007 
Wildlife Refuges, National. See Conservation 
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